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CHAPTER XVII 


THE STRUGGLE FOR THE DOMINATION 
OF SYRIA (1400-1300 B.C.) 


I. MITANNIANS AND HITTITES—TUSHRATTA 
AND SHUPPILULIUMASH 


Syrıa lies at the crossroads of the Near East between Mesopo- 
tamia in the east, Anatolia in the north and Egypt in the south. 
Both Mesopotamia and Anatolia are lacking in indispensable raw 
materials which they must acquire by trade. For them, then, 
Syria means access to world trade. Through Syria pass the over- 
land communications that lead from one to the other. More 
significant still, Syria possesses ports where merchandise from 
far-away countries is received and exchanged for whatever Asia 
has to offer. By land and by sea Syria is also linked to Egypt, 
another important centre of ancient civilization. For these reasons 
all political development in the Near East tends toward the domi- 
nation of Syria by its neighbours. In antiquity possession of this 
key position assured supremacy in the world as it then existed. 
The fourteenth century, a period of intensive interrelations among 
all parts of the world, was no exception. In fact, the struggle for 
the domination of Syria was never more marked than during this 
eriod. 

The efforts of the various powers involved in the struggle were 
facilitated by the ethnic and social conditions which they en- 
countered when they invaded Syria. The Amorite rule over the 
country had created a large number of small city-states which were 
organized along feudalistic lines. This had become more accen- 
tuated when the Hurrians, revitalized by Indo-Aryan dynasts, 
had expanded from Upper Mesopotamia toward the west. Hur- 
rian knights had then replaced the Amorite princes, taken over 
the best parts of the land for themselves and their liegemen 
(mariyanna), and now formed a caste of their own. Thus the rift 
between the rulers and the ruled was notonly economic and social, 
it was ethnic as well. Anyone who gained the co-operation of the 
upper class could easily dominate their countries. 

Egyptian power had been omnipotent in Syria in the days of 


* An original version of this chapter was published in fascicle 37 in 1965. 
[1] 
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the great Tuthmosis III. During the reigns of his successors it 
was definitely on the decline, until under Amenophis III (1417- 
1379) Egyptian domination was only nominal. The most im- 
portant source illustrating these conditions is the Amarna letters, 
the remnants of the political archives of Amenophis III and IV. 
Found in the ruins of Amenophis IV’s palace at Amarna they 
have given the name ‘Amarna Age’ to the whole period which 
they cover. The Amarna letters consist of the messages, mostly 
composed in Akkadian and all of them written in cuneiform script 
on clay tablets, which had been sent to the Egyptian court by the 
contemporary rulers of the great powers in neighbouring Asia 
and by the numerous independent princes of Palestine and Syria. 
At the period in question Egyptian officers, appointed to super- 
vise and control the local princes and to collect the tribute which 
these had to pay to the pharaoh, still resided in the area. The 
Akkadian sources call such an officer räbisu, literally ‘watcher, 
observer’, the corresponding word in the Semitic vernacular of 
the country being Sakinu (Canaanite sökinu). During our period, 
the cities of Kumidu and Sumura served as residences for these 
‘commissioners’ or ‘regents’ of Syria. Both these cities are stra- 
tegically located. The former blocks the passage through the 
Bigä‘, the narrow plain between the Lebanon in the west and the 
Anti-Lebanon and the Hermon in the east; it is close enough to 
Damascus to control it as well. The latter is situated on the coastal 
highway, near the mouth of the Eleutheros River, and also domi- 
nates the road which leads eastward along that river to the Orontes 
Valley. Along the coast Egyptian control was firmer than inland. 
When roads were disrupted there was always the sea route to 
maintain communications with Egypt. 

The Mitanni kings ruled in Upper Mesopotamia with their 
capital Washshuganni probably near the Upper Khabur River, 
and the influence which they exercised upon Syria no doubt 
depended on the fact that since the days of the Hurrian ex- 
pansion many, if not most, of the small states there had passed into 
the hands of Hurrian princes. In the days of Egyptian weak- 
ness, the Mitannian kings used this circumstance to create a kind 
of Hurrian confederacy which was controlled from their capital. 
Mitannian power was at its height at the beginning of the four- 
teenth century. 

It had then taken the place of the Hittites as the dominating 
factor. With the decline of Egyptian might after the death of 
Tuthmosis III the Hittites had, with considerable success, tried 
to re-establish themselves in Syria where they had ruled during 
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their ‘Old Kingdom’. But when their homeland on the Anatolian 
plateau had been attacked from all sides in the times of Tud- 
khaliash III, they had been forced to withdraw from Syria. Yet 
their power continued to loom in the background as a factor with 
which to reckon. 

The interplay of all these forces—the Egyptians, the Mitan- 
nians with their Hurrian partisans and finally the Hittites—de- 
termined the fate of Syria in the fourteenth century. 

Since the middle of the second millennium the dynasty which 
called itself ‘kings of Mitanni (Maitani)’ had become dominant 
among the Hurrians.! From Washshuganni it exercised power 
eastward over Assyria and the East Tigris regions, northward over 
the country which later became Armenia, and westward into Syria. 

Within the Hurrian realm there existed a rivalry between the 
kings of Mitanni and those who called themselves ‘kings of the 
Khurri Land’. This must refer to a Khurri Land in the narrower 
sense of the term. The border dividing this Khurri Land from the 
Mitanni kingdom apparently ran along the River Mala, i.e. the 
Euphrates (Murad Su?). It seems that the Khurri Land had been 
the older of the two, but that Mitanni had overtaken it in power 
and political importance. Tushratta, the younger son of a Shut- 
tarna who had been an older contemporary of Amenophis III,? 
had acquired kingship over Mitanni in irregular fashion. Shut- 
tarna had first been succeeded by his son Artashuwara. He was 
slain, however, by a certain Utkhi (UD-4?), a high officer of the 
state, and Tushratta (TuiSeratta), a younger brother, then still a 
minor, was installed on the throne. Artatama of Khurriapparently 
did not recognize Tushratta as his overlord; on the contrary he 
seems to have claimed at least independence if not more. Judge- 
ment on the situation is rendered difficult by the circumstance 
that the earlier relations of the two rivalling states are not known 
to us. According to the beliefs of the time, the struggle which 
ensued between Tushratta and Artatama was conceived as a 
lawsuit between the two opponents pending before the gods.4 

The date of Tushratta’s accession to the throne falls within the 
reign of Amenophis III (1417-1379), more precisely into its 
second half. The Amarna archive has yielded seven letters from 
Tushratta to Amenophis IIL? an indication that their friendly 


1 See C.4.H. 13, pt. 1, pp. 422 ff. 

2 EA 17, 21. [For brevity, EA in footnotes to this chapter refers to the Amarna 
letters (and their lines) as numbered in G, 12.] 

3 Ibid. 1-20. 4 §1, 8, no. 1, obv. 48 f. 

5 EA 17-21; 23 (Amenophis III, year 36); 24. 
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relationship was maintained over a number of years. We may esti- 
mate that Tushratta’s reign is to be counted from about 1385. 

Whatever territory Artatama of Khurri may have controlled, 
Tushratta was able to maintain himself in the Mitanni kingdom 
for the time being. This included, in addition to Assyria and the 
adjoining provinces in the east, Upper Mesopotamia and parts of 
Syria. There, more specifically, the following territories were under 
his overlordship. Farthest north, in Cilicia and bordering on the 
Mediterranean lay Kizzuwadna.! For a long time it had shifted 
its allegiance back and forth between Khatti and Mitanni. The 
collapse of Hittite power under Tudkhaliash III had driven it 
again into the arms of the Mitannians.? Something similar may 
have happened to Ishuwa, farther east,? although nothing precise 
is known about it. In Syria proper the kingdoms of Carchemish 
and Aleppo were most important; in the circumstances, neither 
can have been independent of Mitanni. For the first this is con- 
firmed by the role it played in the later Hittite war of conquest; 
for Aleppo there is documentary proof that it once formed part of 
the Hurrian system of states. Further to the south were located 
the countries of Mukish (with its capital at Alalakh) and Ugarit. 
Formal relations with the Mitanni state are assured for the 
former; for Ugarit this remains doubtful. Its position on the 
coast may well have resulted in conditions different from those 
which prevailed inland; under the protection of Egypt, Ugarit 
may have maintained a precarious kind of independence. The 
Nukhash Lands, between the bend of the Euphrates and the 
Orontes, definitely belonged to Tushratta's realm.® In the Orontes 
valley we find Neya (Neal, Arakhtu, and Ukulzat ruled by 
Hurrian dynasties? which no doubt maintained friendly relations 
with the Mitanni king. Finally there are, in the far south of 
Syria, Qatna, Kinza (Kidsa = Qadesh on the Orontes), and 
Amurru. Here Mitannian influence was counterbalanced by the 
Egyptians, and local princes found it necessary to play the dan- 
gerous game of aligning themselves on one side or the other, as 
circumstances required. 

Tushratta at first experienced no unpleasantness in his relations 
with the Hittite kingdom. As long as the Hittites remained re- 
coiled upon their Anatolian homeland and maintained themselves 
with difficulties, there was no opportunity for friction. 


181,4. 2 $1, 8, no. 7, 1, 7, 38. 
3 $1, 8, no. 1, obv. 10 f.; no. 7,1. 8. 4 $1, 8, no. 6, obv. 23; cf. $1, 3. 
5 §1, 9, nos. 13 and 14. ê $1, 8, no. 3, 1, 2 f.; $1, 6, i, 4 ff. 
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The relations of Mitanni with Egypt were friendly. Friendship 
with Egypt had been a traditional policy of the Mitanni kings for 
several generations. A number of marriages had taken place be- 
tween the royal houses. Artatama, Tushratta’s grandfather, had 
sent one of his daughters tothe pharaoh, and Shuttarna, his father, 
had given his daughter Gilu-Kheba in marriage to Amenophis 
III? (an event which falls into that king’s tenth year,? i.e. about 
1408). Tushratta himself was to continue this policy by sending 
one of his daughters, Tadu-Kheba, for the pharaoh’s harim.* 

The inactivity of the Egyptians in Syria made it possible for 
Tushratta to remain on friendly terms with Amenophis III during 
all of the latter's reign. When it 1s realized that this was so in spite 
of the expansionist tendencies of Mitanni in Syria, one is led to 
assume that a formal understanding must have existed by which 
the coast of Syria and all of Palestine, including the region of 
Damascus, was recognized as an Egyptian sphere of influence, 
the rest of Syria being considered as Mitannian domain. During 
the later part of Tushratta's reign, good relations with Egypt be- 
came more and more a necessity, because a powerful personality 
had in the meantime ascended the Hittite throne and had initiated 
a period of Hittite renascence. 

Probably not long after the events which brought Tushratta to 
the throne of Mitanni (c. 138 5), a shift of rulership also took place 
in the Hittite country. Under Tudkhaliash III the previously 
mighty kingdom had shrunk into insignificance from which it had 
only partially recovered before the king's death. If some of the 
lost territory, especially along the eastern border had been re- 
gained, this had been due to the military leadership of the king's 
son, Shuppiluliumash.® 

Upon his father's death Shuppiluliumash became king as the 
next in line. In him there came to the throne a powerful man who 
was destined to restore the might of his country and to secure for 
it a position second to none. The ambitions which must have 
spurred Shuppiluliumash from the outset made him cast his eyes 
almost automatically upon Syria, where earlier Hittite kings had 
won glory. Hence an armed conflict with Tushratta became in- 
evitable. It was postponed for some time only because Shuppilu- 
liumash had to reorganize his homeland before he could think of 
embarking on a war of conquest in Syria. 


1 EA 24, iii, 52 ff.; 29, 21 ff. ? EA 17, 26 ff.; 29, 21 ff. 

3 G, r7, sect. 866. 4 EA 19, 17 ff. 22, iv, 43 ff. 
5 G, 4, vi, 28, obv. 6 ff. (cf. $1, 4, 21 £.). 

8 See below, p. 117. 
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This was done with comparative ease, for the Hittite system of 
government was more firmly knit than that of the Mitannians. 
The ruling class among the Hittites had long since become amal- 
gamated with the Anatolian population. Strong feudalistic ten- 
dencies still lingered on, but as a whole the Khatti Land proper 
was now governed by officials who were appointed by the king, 
preferably members of the royal family. Around this inner core 
of the kingdom an outer ring of vassal states had been formed. 
Their rulers had concluded formal treaties with the ‘Great King’ 
and received back their lands from his hands. They had sur- 
rendered to him part of their sovereignty, above all the right to 
conduct an independent foreign policy. There was a marked trend 
toward assuring the loyalty of these vassals by tying them to the 
royal house of Khatti by intermarriage.! 

The accession of Shuppiluliumash to the Hittite throne can be 
dated only approximately. It falls within the reign of Amenophis 
III? (c. 1417-1379), and probably later than the beginning of 
Tushratta's reign which was estimated above as having taken place 
c. 1385. It can be set at approximately 1380. 

The first clash between the two adversaries must have occurred 
soon after Shuppiluliumash ascended the throne. Tushratta, in one 
of his letters to Amenophis III, tells about a victory in which he 
claims to have crushed an invading Hittite army.? The letter in 
which the report is contained is very likely the first of the letters 
directed to that pharaoh which have been preserved. It seems, 
then, that Shuppiluliumash failed in his early attempts at expansion 
toward the south. One may well doubt, however, that it was any- 
thing more than a testing raid. 

The military situation was not yet such as to encourage Shup- 
piluliumash to conduct operations on a larger scale. At the 
beginning of his reign, the Khatti Land and the country of Mitanni 
had only a comparatively short border in common. It became 
more extended when Shuppiluliumash recovered Ishuwa which his 
father had lost.* But even then, for the larger part of the distance 
between the Upper Euphrates and the Mediterranean Sea, the 
two countries were separated by Kizzuwadna. It must have been 
one of the first tasks of the young king to come to terms with this 
buffer state. The result of his efforts is contained in the treaty 
which he concluded with Shunashshura, the king of Kizzuwadna.® 


! G, 22, 99 ff. ? EA 41, 7. 

3 EA 17, 30 ff.; 45. 

4 §1, 8, no. 1, obv. 10 ff.; G, 4, vi, 28, obv. 12 (cf. $1, 4, 21 ff.). 
5 $1, 8, no. 7; cf. $1, 4, 36 f. 
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Large parts of an Akkadian version and parts of a parallel Hittite 
version have survived. The salient fact in the treaty is that Kizzu- 
wadna renounced its affiliation with the Mitannı kingdom and 
forthwith returned to the Hittite sphere of influence. Shunash- 
shura was treated by Shuppiluliumash with some consideration 
and granted certain privileges. This does not alter the fact that he 
had to surrender essential parts of his sovereignty, especially the 
right to maintain such relations with foreign countries as suited 
himself. The common frontier was revised.? 

Shuppiluliumash also reached an agreement with Artatama, the 
king of the Khurri Land? In view of the enmity that existed 
between Tushratta and Artatama—their law-suit was still pending 
before the gods—this must have been comparatively easy. From 
Artatama’s point of view, Tushratta was a rebel and a usurper. 
The text of the treaty has not come down to us, but there is every 
reason to believe that Shuppiluliumash treated Artatama as a 
‘Great King’, i.e. his equal; there is certainly no doubt that the 
treaty was directed against Tushratta. In all likelihood, Artatama 

romised at least benevolent neutrality in the impending conflict. 
This relieved Shuppiluliumash of the fear that the Hurrian might 
try to interfere in favour of the Mitannian; it thus enabled him to 
concentrate all his might against the latter. No wonder then that 
Tushratta considered the conclusion of the treaty as a casus belli.4 

The relations of Shuppiluliumash with Egypt at that moment 
conformed with the diplomatic customs of the time, but were 
rather cool. The Hittite had good reason for keeping them correct. 
He had exchanged courteous messages with Amenophis III; we 
possess the letter which he wrote to Amenophis IV (1379-1362) 
when the latter assumed kingship.® It betrays a certain tension 
between the two countries. This is easily understandable when it 
is recalled that family ties existed between the pharaoh and Tush- 
ratta, Tadu-Kheba his daughter having been given in marriage to 
Amenophis III from whose harim she was transferred to that of 
Amenophis IV. Furthermore, the Egyptians must gradually have 
grown apprehensive of the Hittite’s intentions. One may rather 
feel surprised that relations between Khatti and Egypt remained as 
undisturbed as they apparently did for so long. The situation 
suggests that Amenophis IV had no desire whatever to become 
involved in what he considered the internal affairs of Syria and to 
provide Tushratta with more than nominal support. Tushratta may 

1 §1, 8, no. 7, i, 30 ff. 2 $1, 8, no. 7, iv, 40 ff. 
3 §1, 8, no. 1, obv. r £f. * $1, 8, no. 1, obv. 2 f. 
5 EA 41. 
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have hoped for more active assistance, and, when none was forth- 
coming, his feelings toward the pharaoh became increasingly cool. 
His three extant letters to Amenophis IV! show a growing ani- 
mosity, and it may well be that after the third the correspondence 
was actually discontinued. 


II. THE FIRST SYRIAN WAR 
OF SHUPPILULIUMASH 


When the Hittite attack finally came, Tushratta proved unable to 
keep his holdon Syria. Shuppiluliumash moved at will, and all the 
country between the Euphrates and the Mediterranean Sea as far 
south as the Lebanon fell prey to the invader.? One may assume 
that see-sawing battles took place before a firm frontier was finally 
established. As a matter of fact, existing reports—if they belong 
here— suggest that Tushratta conducted a counter-campaign in 
Syria. He 1s said to have reached Sumura (which had been before, 
and was later, an Egyptian stronghold) and to have tried to cap- 
ture Gubla (Byblos), but to have been forced to retreat by lack of 
water. Was this a mere show of force or was it an attempt at 
creating a line which made it possible for him to maintain contact 
with the Hurrian princes in southern Syria and ultimately with 
Egypt? If so, it was of no avail; the Hittite king's might proved 
overpowering. The most loyal partisan whom the pharaoh had in 
Syria, Rib-Adda of Gubla, sums up the result of the campaign in 
the following words:* ‘The king, my lord, should be advised that 
the Hittite king has taken over all the countries affiliated(?) with 
the king of the Mita(nni) land, i.e.(?) the king of Nakh(ri)ma’ 
(probably meaning Naharina, the name under which the Mitanni 
country was known in Egypt). 

This move had brought Shuppiluliumash right to the border of 
the territory over which Egypt not only claimed, but in some 
fashion also exercised sovereignty. Shuppiluliumash halted here. 
He could not wish to antagonizethe pharaoh unnecessarily at a time 
when Tushratta was far from completely defeated. To be sure, the 
Mitanni king was no longer undisputed ruler of Syria. But he may 
still have held open a line of communication with Egypt by way of 
Kinza. At any rate, Kinza defied the Hittites for a long time to 
come and was considered by them, even after Tushratta's down- 
fall, as part of Egypt’ssphere of influence (see below, pp. 1 5 f.). At 

1 EA 27 (Amenophis IV, year 2); 28; 29. 
2 $1, 8, no. 1, obv. 4 ff. 3 EA 85, 51 ff.; cf. 58, 5 ff. 
* EA 75, 55 ff. 
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the present moment Tushratta still ruled over his homeland in 
Upper Mesopotamia as well as all his eastern provinces. 

Moreover, there existed a treaty of long standing between the 
Hittites and Egypt. It had been concluded when people of the 
Anatolian town of Kurushtama had been transferred (in a some- 
what mysterious way) to Egyptian territory to become subjects of 
the pharaoh.! It is unknown who precisely had been the con- 
tractants, but the political situation suggests that on the Egyptian 
side it must have been one of the pharaohs who still controlled 
Syria, and on the Hittite side a king who still held at least the 
Taurus frontier, i.e. a king reigning before the rebellion against 
Tudkhaliash, father of Shuppiluliumash. It must go back to the 
time before the Mitannians had come on to the scene and separated 
the two great western powers. The treaty had almost been for- 
gotten; it acquired new actuality only when conquest reconstituted 
a common frontier between them. 

It is difficult to assign an exact date to this first great success of 
the Hittite king. It seems clear, however, from the sources that the 
event took place during the lifetime of ‘Abdi-Ashirta of Amurru 
(see below) whose death occurred late in the reign of Amenophis 
IV, perhaps about 1365. 

The Hittite victory upset the order in Syria; it destroyed Mitan- 
nian control, but it did not replace it as yet with an equally firm 
Hittite rule. Some of the Syrian states became Hittite vassals, a 
development which made them susceptible to Mitannian ven- 
geance. Others were freed from their old obligations and thus 
enabled to follow their own particularistic ambitions. 

To safeguard access to his Syrian dependencies Shuppiluliumash 
installed, perhaps at this time, his son Telepinush as the local ruler 
(‘priest’) in the holy city of Kumanni (Comana Cappadociae). The 
pertinent decree has come down tous in the name of the great king, 
his second queen Khenti, and the crown prince Arnuwandash.? 

The Syrian states in the north, the territories of which were con- 
tiguous with former Hittite possessions, were reduced to vassalage. 
The most important among them was the state of Aleppo (Khalap). 
So far we have no direct testimony for a treaty between Shuppilu- 
liumash and the king of Aleppo. We may take it for granted, 
however, that such a treaty must have existed.? The same can be 
assumed for Mukish (Alalakh).* The treaty between Shuppiluliu- 
mash and Tunip, remnants of which have survived,® may belong 

1 $ri, 5, 208 f; $11, 1; 7; 8; 9; 10. 
? G, 1, xix, 25 (cf. $1, 4, 12 £.). 8 $1, 8, no. 5, ii, 14. 
4 Ibid. 5 $1, 8, no. 10. 
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to this period. As far as Ugarit on the coast is concerned, it is 
unlikely that it submitted at that time. Protected as it is by 
mountain ranges toward the plains of the north, it could feel 
reasonably safe. Thereare indications that Ammishtamru remained 
true to his obligations toward Egypt.! His son Niqmaddu who 
later had to submit to Shuppiluliumash still corresponded with 
the pharaoh? and evenseems to have married an Egyptian princess.? 
A treaty between Shuppiluliumash and the Nukhash Lands, the 
territories south of Aleppo, is definitely attested; the ruler of that 
region was at that time Sharrupsha.* 

It goes without saying that Tushratta could not accept without 
a fight the loss even of northern Syria. In fact, we know that he 
reacted violently. He could not but regard the conclusion of a 
treaty with the Hittites on the part of the king of the Nukhash 
Lands as a treasonable action. Aided by a local pro-Mitannian 
party, an armed invasion of Nukhash by a Mitannian army was 
temporarily successful, but was ultimately repulsed.® 

In other countries, e.g. in Neya and Arakhtu, partisans of the 
Mitannians must also have existed. After all, the ruling class was 
largely Hurrian in origin. Shuppiluliumash proved his deep mis- 
trust of them when later, after his final conquest, he exiled most of 
these families to Anatolia. He probably had experienced diffi- 
culties with them. Of course, the position in which these dynasts 
found themselves was in no way enviable. They were caught be- 
tween the three parties to the conflict: Tushratta, Egypt, and now 
the Hittites. The bolder among them tried to exploit the situation 
for their own ends and avoided commitments and eventual sub- 
mission to any of the great powers. Such men were to be found 
particularly in southern Syria. There Mitannian supremacy had 
been broken, Egyptian domination was an empty claim, but Hit- 
tite influence was still too weak to demand unquestioned recog- 
nition. The princes of Amurru in particular took advantage of the 
opportunity that presented itself. 

The kings of Amurru, ‘Abdi-Ashirta and his son Aziru after 
him, were easily the most restive personalities in Syria at this time. 
A country Amurru had existed there at least since the Mari Age; 
it apparently lay west of the middle Orontes. Reactivated by 
Hapiru people it now showed a marked tendency to expand to- 
ward the Mediterranean coast; gradually it gained a foothold be- 
tween Sumura in the south and Ugarit in the north. This had 

1 EA 45 (cf. Nougayrol, J., Le Palais royal d’ Ugarıt, 111, p. xxxvii). See below, 


pp: 137 ff. 2 EA 49 (cf. Nougayrol, /oc. cit.). 
3 G, 16, 164 ff. 4 §1, 8, no. 3,1, 2 ff. 5 Ibid. 4 £. 
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happened before Shuppiluliumash appeared on thescene. Already 
Amenophis III had had torecognize ‘Abdi-Ashirtaas the Amurrite 
chief; he had even tried to use him as a tool of Egyptian policy in 
order to check Tushratta's Syrian schemes.! Rib-Adda of Gubla 
(Byblos), who was to become the foremost victim of the Amurrite, 
dates the beginning of his troubles froma visit that Amenophis III 
had paid to Sidon.? The Hittite conquest of northern Syria did not 
make Rib-Adda's situation any less dangerous. On the contrary 
it removed every restraint that had held back 'Abdi-Ashirta. 
Egyptian control had ceased for all practical purposes. Pakham- 
nate, the Egyptian 'commissioner', had to give up his residence 
Sumura and probably returned to Egypt. 'Abdi-Ashirta stepped 
into the gap thus created; in doing so he seems to have obtained 
the official sanction of the pharaoh.* He used his enhanced position 
to expand inland toward Damascus and to get a firmer hold on the 
coast, to the dismay of Rib-Adda of Gubla. The territory con- 
trolled by this tragic champion of Egyptian rule began to dwindle; 
his ever-repeated complaints and his incessant demands for help 
were not taken seriously by the pharaoh. Neither did his southern 
neighbours comply with his calls for help. In consequence, 
Sumura fell.5 Then the rulers of the town of Irqata and Ambi were 
murdered at the instigation of *Abdi-Ashirta, and these places, 
together with Shigata and Ardata, were taken by the Amurrite.® 
The appointment of Kha'ip (Ha’api) as the new Egyptian com- 
missioner? did not arrest this development. 'Abdi-Ashirta, Rib- 
Adda says, acted as though he were the Mitanni king and the 
Kassite king all in one.® Gubla itself was seriously threatened.? 
It was saved at the last moment when, after Bit-Arkhal? and 
Batruna,! the last possessions of the prince of Gubla, had fallen, the 
Egyptian general Amanappa finally appeared with some troops.!? 

Sumura and the other towns just mentioned are later in Egyp- 
tian hands again. Their recapture perhaps took place in con- 
nexion with the events that led to 'Abdi-Ashirta's death. This 
fierce fighter, whose activities in the interest of Amurru, his 
country, had been troublesome for many of his contemporaries, 
was at last slain, no matter in what way.!* His death did not, 
however, change the situation materially. After a temporary set- 


1 EA ror, 30 f. 2 EA 85, 69 ff. 

3 EA 62; cf. 67. * EA ror, 30. 

5 EA 83, 11 ff. (cf. 67, 17£); 91,6. 9 EA 74, 23 ff.; 75, 25 ff. 

? EA 71, 7 ff. 8 EA 76, 9 ff. (cf. 104, 19 f£). 
? EA 78, 11 ff. 10 EA 79, 21; 83, 29; 91, 8f. 


n EA 87, 18 ff.; 88, 15 f; 90, 14 ff. 1? EA 79, 7 f.; cf. 117, 23. 
13 EA 106; 107; 112. M EA 101, 2 ff.; cf. $1, 5, 27 f. 
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back, the people of Amurru, now led by Aziru, ‘Abdi-Ashirta’s 
son, resumed their activities with renewed vigour. Very soon 
Irqata, Ambi, Shigata and Ardata were reoccupied by (hem 
Sumura did not fall at once; it was besieged and could for some 
time be reached only by boat? The Egyptians made an effort to 
hold it, and the commissioner of Sumura was killed in the fight? 
But the Egyptians finally had to evacuate their troops from the 
city.^ Rib-Adda, now left alone, faced a hopeless situation, par- 
ticularly when Zimredda of Sidon allied himself with Aziru.5 
Finally Gubla alone was left in his possession; and it too fell? when 
intrigues compelled Rib-Adda to flee his hometown; he met 
a—probably violent—death in exile® At the same time Aziru 
took possession of Neya.® All this seems to have taken place shortly 
before, or at the very beginning of, the second war in Syria.1° 
It is quite likely that already at that time some understanding 
had been reached between Shuppiluliumash and Aziru.! It need 
not necessarily have consisted of a formal treaty. At repeated 
times Aziru calls the pharaoh's attention to the fact that the Hittite 
stands in the Nukhash Lands,?? as though to remind him he might 
be forced to throw in his lot with the northerners. But, at the 
height of the threatening crisis, and before Shuppiluliumash was 
able to advance further to the south, the pharaoh called the 
Amurrite to Egypt.? The correct interpretation of this act is 
probably an attempt at removing from the scene at the decisive 
moment the potentially most dangerous man. The pharaoh may 
even have hoped to draw Aziru over to his side, assigning hima role 
in a scheme for the preservation of Egyptian influence in Syria. Be 
this as it may, Aziru complied and, once there, played his am- 
biguous game with political skill and cleverness. His son, left at 
home, had to listen to accusations that he had sold his father to 
Egypt. But Aziru eventually returned from the court of the 
pharaoh unharmed. Histreaty with Niqmaddu of Ugarit, which 
greatly strengthened his position in Syria, may have looked as 
though inspired by Egypt. It revealed its real import only when 


1 EA 98, 10 ff.; 104, 10 ff.; 40 ff.; 140, 14 ff. 

? EA 98, 12 ff. 3 EA 106, 22; 132, 45. 
4 EA 103, 11 ff.; 132, 42 f.; 149, 37 f., 67. 

5 EA 103, 17 ff.; 106, 20; 149, 57 ff. 


6 EA 126, 37 £. ? EA 136-138. 
8 EA 162. ? EA 59, 27 f. 
10 EA 126, 51 ff.; 129, 76 11 §11, 5, no. 1, obv. 2 f. 


12 EA 164, 21 ff.; 165, 18 f.; 166, 21 f.; 167, 11 ff. 
18 EA 161, 22 ff.; 164, 20; 165, 14 ff. 
14 EA 169, 17 ff. 15 G, 15, 284 ff. 
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shortly thereafter,! it seems, he also entered into a formal pact 
with Shuppiluliumash.? Thereby he took finally his place in the 
Hittite system of states. 

At about the same time Shuppiluliumash took another step of a 
highly political nature: he married a Babylonian princess. As- 
suming the name Tawannannash, a name which the first queen of 
the Hittites had borne in the old days, she also became reigning 
queen.? The purpose is clear: in anticipation of the attack on 
Tushratta of Mitanni, Shuppiluliumash sought protection of his 
rear. Burnaburiash must then have been king in Babylon. 


III. THE SECOND SYRIAN WAR 
OF SHUPPILULIUMASH 


His rival's earlier successes had alerted Tushratta to the things to 
come. Naturally he had tried to reassert his power. We know of two 
counter-measures he took. He interfered in the Nukhash Lands 
deposing Sharrupsha;* he also initiated an anti-Hittite action 
further toward the north in Ishuwa.5 This gave Shuppiluliumash 
the pretext for his final attack. He declared that the Nukhash 
Lands were 'rebels' —neighbouring Mukish and Neya were like- 
wise involved$— and that the Mitannian had acted with arrogant 
presumptuousness.? 

At the same time he had prepared himself with circumspection. 
Approaching Ugarit beforehand he proposed a treaty of mutual 
peace which, in the circumstances, can only have been favourable 
to the small country where Niqmaddu, the son of Ammishtamru, 
then reigned.® In this way he kept his right flank secure; sending 
a detachment to the Nukhash Lands,? he himself crossed the 
Euphrates into Ishuwa where Tushratta had threatened him. 
Having obtained King Antaratal's permission he passed through 
Alshe and appeared on the north-western border of the Mitanni 
land proper. Having there captured the forts of Kutmar and 
Suta, he made a swift stab at Washshuganni, the Mitannian capi- 
tal. When he reached it, he found, however, that Tushratta had 
fled.10 


1 §u, 2, 380 f. 
2 §1, 8, no. 4; $ı1, 4; cf. $ı1, 3, no. 1. obv. 3 ff. 
3 §11, 6, vol. 1, 6 f.; G, 16, 98 ff. 4 $1, 8, no. 3, i, 2 ff. 


5 $1, 8, no. 3, i, 14; no. t, obv. 17 ff. 

® G, 15, dossier 11A 3; cf. dossier 11A 1 and 2. 

7 81, 8, no. 1, obv. 17, 45; $r1, 7, frgm. 26, ii, 11 ff. 

8 G, r5, 1 (29 f.). ? $1, 8, no. 5, i, 9. 
10 $1, 8, no. 1, obv. 17 ff.; cf. Am, 7, frgm. 26, ii, 21 ff. 
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He did not bother to pursue him, but turned westward; Syria 
was of much greater importance to him. He entered it recrossing 
the Euphrates from east to west, probably south of the strongly 
fortified Carchemish. Once on Syrian soil, one country after 
another fell to him. Everywhere he removed the Hurrian city- 
rulers who had been the mainstay of Mitannian domination and 
replaced them with men of his own choice. The list of the rebel- 
lious countries which Shuppiluliumash gives himself includes 
Aleppo, Mukish, Neya, Arakhtu, Qatna, Nukhash and Kinza,! the 
sequence most likely indicating the order in which he defeated 
them. The campaign ended in Apina (Damascus), i.e. in clearly 
Egyptian territory.? The negative fact is noteworthy that the 
report does not mention Carchemish, Ugarit and Amurru. The 
first probably remained independent; the two others were already 
bound by treaty to the Hittites. 

This war had profoundly changed the overall political picture. 
Above all it meant the end of Tushratta and his empire. He him- 
self may have held on for a while after his flight from Washshu- 
ganni; in the end he was murdered by conspirators among whom 
was his own son Kurtiwaza.? In accordance with the beliefs of the 
times, his death was interpreted as the final decision of Teshub 
(the Mitanni Land’s highest god) in the long-pending lawsuit 
between him and the king of the Khurri Land.* It was now con- 
sidered proven that Tushratta had usurped a throne which had 
not been rightfully his. 

To be sure, the immediate advantage of Tushratta’s downfall 
was not Artatama’s, but went to Alshe and above all to Assyria. 
These two countries, freed by the Hittite victory from Mitannian 
overlordship, divided most of the Mitannian territory between 
themselves,? Alshe taking the north-western part and Assyria the 
north-eastern. The liberation of Assyria, where Ashur-uballit was 
then king, was an event which, unwished for and of little con- 
sequence at the moment, became of great significance later on. 
However, the Mitanni kingdom, although greatly reduced in 
area, did not entirely cease to exist; Kurtiwaza remained its ruler. 
A serious rival to him arose in the person of Shutatarra (Shuttarna), 
apparently son and successor of Artatama, who maintained, so it 
seems, that the Mitanni Land was now a vacant fief of the Khurri 
king. Kurtiwaza, expelled by Shutatarra (Shuttarna) sought 
refuge in Kassite Babylonia; finally he appeared at the court of 

1 §1, 8, no. I, obv. 30-43. 2 $1, 8, no. 1, obv. 45 f. 
3 §1, 8, no. 1, obv. 48. 4 $1, 8, no. 1, obv. 49 f. 
5 $1, 8, no. 2, obv. 1 ff. 8 61, 8, no. 2, obv. 28 ff. 
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Shupppiluliumash and tried to enlist the help of the Hittite king 
for the recovery of his throne.! 

Of greater immediate significance for the Hittites was the new 
order which Shuppiluliumash, after the destruction of the Mitanni 
Empire, created in Syria. It was based on the system of vassal 
states. In northern Syria some treaties already existed, with the 
successors to the vanquished rebels new ones were concluded. 
Soon the south was also reorganized. This time Ugarit was firmly 
included in this system. Niqmaddu came to Alalakh, the capital 
of Mukish, to pay homage to Shuppiluliumash. He received his 
country back as a fief, the frontier toward Mukish being regulated 
in detail, and assumed, as usual in vassal treaties, the duty of 
furnishing troops in wartime and paying a yearly tribute to his 
overlord. The documents written out then and handed to Niq- 
maddu bear the seal of Shuppiluliumash and sometimes that of the 
Great King and his third queen Tawannannash.? 

The treaty with Aziru of Amurru was confirmed; parts of a 
copy have survived? Aziru proved a loyal vassal of the Hittite 
king for the rest of his life which lasted into the reign of Mur- 
shilish, the son of Shuppiluliumash. The treaties no doubt con- 
cluded with Mukish and Neya have not come to light. Further 
inland and in the south the reorganization seems to have taken 
somewhat longer. At first Shuppiluliumash merely removed the 
reigning families to Hittite territory, Eventually, however, he 
brought them back; probably a few years later. 

Thus in the Nukhash Lands, where Tushratta had started his 
last war, he replaced Sharrupsha, who had lost his life in the up- 
heaval, by his grandson Tette. The treaty concluded with him is 
partly preserved.* In Kinza Shuppiluliumash had not wanted to 
interfere. However, attacked by the local king, Shutatarra, and 
his son, he had been forced to engage himself. Defeated, they 
were deported, but the son, Aitakama, was eventually brought 
back. No doubt a formal treaty, not recovered as yet, was con- 
cluded also with him. Abi-milki of Tyre reports to Amenophis IV 
the fact of his restoration with obvious misgivings;? he may have 
had good reasons. For Aitakama, backed by Hittite power and 
seconded by Aziru, immediately sought to extend his own borders 
by attacking the nominally Egyptian territory on his southern 
frontier.5 Not far east from Kinza, in Qatna, Aitakama found 
another target for his attempt at expansion. In a way not clear to 

1 $1, 8, no. 2, obv. 14 ff. ? G, r5, 30. 
3 $1, 8, no. 4; §u, 2. 4 §1, 8, no. 5. 
5 EA 151, 58 ff. $ EA 140, 25 ff. 
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us a certain Akizzi had gained possession of the small kingdom 
which had been listed only a short while ago as conquered by 
Shuppiluliumash; this Akizzi, as his letters show,! recognized 
Egyptian overlordship. De reports to the pharaoh that Aitakama 
had tried to persuade him to take part in an anti-Egyptian con- 
spiracy.? He also reports that Aitakama's advances had been 
more successful with Teuwatti of Lapana and Arzawiya of Ruh- 
hizzi.® Indeed, reinforced by Hittite troops, he attacked Qatna,* 
apparently capturing it and compelling Akizzi to flee Aitakama 
was even able to attack Apina (Damascus) where Piryawaza, the 
'commissioner' of Kumidu, represented the pharaoh.® 

The advance of Hittite partisans as far south as the Biqà', the 
valley between Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, and further east as far 
as Damascus ought not to have left the Egyptians indifferent; this 
was undisputed Egyptian territory. However, they either were 
unwilling or unable to help their friends in southern Syria. The 
letters of Akizzi—like those of Rib-Adda—are vivid testimony 
to Egyptian impotence. 

A. word remains to be said on chronology. The precise date of 
Tushratta's downfallis notascertainable. Tushratta once mentions 
that friendship had prevailed between Amenophis IV and himself 
for four years.” All his letters keep the memory of Amenophis III 
alive as though he had passed away only a short while ago. On the 
other hand, all of Aziru's struggle with Rib-Adda of Gubla must 
fall before the victory of Shuppiluliumash. The latter occurred 
early in the reign of Ashur-uballit of Assyria and certainly before 
Kurigalzu became king of Babylon, i.e. during the reign there of 
Burnaburiash. Therefore, one will be inclined to propose a date 
about 1360 or a little later. 


IV. THE HURRIAN WAR OF SHUPPILULIUMASH 


The summaries of the Hittite conqueror's reign list—allegedly 
after twenty years of war against the Kaska (Gasga) people?— six 
years of campaigning in the Khurri Lands, i.e. in northern Syria? 
The combined evidence from various surviving sources makes at 
least a tentative reconstruction possible. 

1 §in, 5, 8 ff. 2 EA 53, 1 ff. 

3 EA 53, 35 ff.; 54, 26 #.; 56, 23 ff. 

4 EA 53, 8 f., 174-176. See G, 14, 94 f. 

5 EA 55, 40 f., 56 f. 6 EA 53, 24 f., 56 ff. 

7 EA 29, 113. 

8 G, 1, xix, 9, i, 8 ff. (cf. $ıv, 4, 11/1, ro). 

9 G, r, xix, 9, i, 7 ff. (cf. $ıv, 4, 1/1, 10). 
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The first link in the series of campaigns is probably a Hittite 
attack on Amqa, the land between Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon 
which was considered an Egyptian dependency. The attack was 
commanded not by the king himself, but by one of his generals. 
The second year of this campaign? saw serious fighting on the 
Euphrates frontier; the main adversary there was Carchemish 
which—surprisingly—had so far not been conquered. The city 
must have had helpers from further east. The military leader on 
the Hittite side was Telepinush, the king’s son, who held the 
position of the ‘priest’ in Kumanni. His quick success resulted in 
the submission of the countries of Arziya and Carchemish; only 
that city itself continued to resist. The victorious army took up 
winter camp in Khurmuriga (or Murmuriga). When Telepinush 
had to go home in order to attend to urgent religious duties, the 
command was entrusted to the general Lupakkish. The prince’s 
departure precipitated an attack of Hurrian troops on Khurmuriga, 
which was enveloped and besieged. At the same time, Egyptian 
troops— probably reacting to the Hittite raid on Amqa which had 
just been mentioned—invaded Kinza. It was probably then that 
Kinza and Nukhash, as other sources relate, ‘revolted’ against 
Shuppiluliumash. Aziru of Amurru, however, remained loyal to 
his overlord.? 

Shuppiluliumash prepared his counter-stroke carefully. He 

athered a new army in Tegarama and with the arrival of spring 
(this then is the third year of this series of campaigns) he sent it to 
Syria under the joint command of the crown-prince Arnuwandash 
and Zidash, the major-domo. Before he could join this army him- 
self, it defeated the Hurrians and lifted the siege of Khurmuriga. 
He could at once proceed to laying siege to the city of Carchemish, 
and still had sufficient troops at hand to send a column under 
Lupakkish and Tarkhunda-zalmash against the Egyptians. They 
promptly drove the Egyptians from Kinza and re-entered Amqa, 
the Egyptian border province.5 

While Carchemish was under siege and this second army stood 
in Amga, news reached Shuppiluliumash that a pharaoh, whom our 
source calls Piphururiyas, had died. His identity has been much 
discussed ;$ the publication of a new fragment? in which the name 


1 $n, 5, 208 ff. ? $11, 7, frgm. 28. 

3 §11, 3, no. 1, obv. 3 ff. 4 Main source again An, 7, frgm. 28. 

5 Also EA 174, 14 ff.; G, 1, xxxi, 1214, li, 8 f. (cf. §1v, 4, 11/1, 23 f; $11, 8, 
59 ff.). 

$ Above all $iv, 7; $ıv, 2, 14 f.; §1v, 8. 

7 G, 5, xxxiv, 24, 4 (cf. $ı1, 7. 98, l. 18). 
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is given as Niphururiyas finally decides the issue in favour of 
Tutankhamun, Akhenaten’s son-in-law. According to the chro- 
nology followed in this work his death occurred c. 1352. A re- 
markable message from the pharaoh’s widow! was conveyed to 
Shuppiluliumash. It deserves to be quoted here in full: ‘My hus- 
band has died, and I have no son. They say about you that you 
have many sons. You might give me one of your sons, and he 
might become my husband. I would not want to take one of my 
servants. I am loath to make him my husband.’ This offer was so 
surprising to the Great King that he called together his noblemen 
into council and decided first to investigate whether the request 
was sincere. A high official, Khattusha-zitish was sent to Egypt. 
During his absence in Egypt, Carchemish was taken by storm 
more quickly than anyone expected. 

At the beginning of the following year—the fourth— Khat- 
tusha-zitish returned with a second message from the Egyptian 
queen, who bitterly complained about distrust and hesitancy. She 
added: ‘I have not written to any other country, I have written 
only to you... . He will be my husband and king in the country of 
Egypt.’ This time Shuppiluliumash complied with her wish. He 
sent Zannanzash? to Egypt, but the prince never reached the goal 
of his journey. He was murdered on the way,? probably by the 
‘servants’ of the queen who did not wish a foreigner to ascend the 
throne of the pharaohs. Thus, byover-cautious hesitation Shuppilu- 
liumash missed the chance of making one of his sons pharaoh of 
Egypt. All that he was able to do then was to send Hittite troops 
on a new expedition against Amqa.* This seems to be counted as 
the fifth campaign in the series. On their return they carried 
home to the Hittite country a plague which harassed the people 
for a long time to come? 

After the fall of Carchemish Shuppiluliumash reorganized 
northern Syria: he elevated his two sons Piyashilish and Tele- 
pinush (until then ‘priest’ of Kumanni) to kingship in Carchemish 
and Aleppo respectively. Thereby he assured firm control of the 
Taurus and Amanus passes and Hittite domination of the two 
most important states in northern Syria. 

The downfall of Tushratta had set free Assyria, a result which 
was not altogether desirable from the Hittite point of view. Shup- 


1 81v, 3. 2 An, 7, frgm. 31. 
3 §1 5, 210 f.; $ır, 7, frgm. 31; G, 1, xix, 20 (cf. $ıv, 4, 11/1, 28 fF). 
4 &ii, 5, 210 f. 5 Ibid. 


D G, 4, v1, 28, obv. 19 ff.; G, 1, xix, 9, 1, 17 ff. (cf. §1v, 4, 11/1, 10); G, r, xix, 20 
obv. 13 (cf. $ıv, 4, 11/1, 28 f). 
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piluliumash was not oblivious of the danger inherent in this de- 
velopment. To counteract it, he decided to make use of the 
presence of Kurtiwaza, the Mitannian prince, at his court. 
Piyashilish, the new king of Carchemish—now known as Sharre- 
Kushukhl— was entrusted with the task of re-establishing him 
as king in Washshuganni. This may be counted as the sixth 
Hurrian campaign; it involved a serious armed expedition. The 
two princes set out from Carchemish, crossed the Euphrates, and 
attacked Irrite. The people of this city and the surrounding 
country, after some fighting, recognized that resistance was useless 
and surrendered. The next objective was Harran, which was 
quickly overrun. Further advance toward Washshuganni brought 
about some interference from the Assyrian, i.e. Ashur-uballit, and 
from the king of the Khurri Land. But the Hittite troops, ac- 
claimed by the populace, were able to enter the former capital. 
The advance east of Washshuganni, however, proved to be 
difficult, mainly for lack of supplies. Nevertheless, the Assyrians 
did not risk battle and withdrew. Shuttarna retired beyond the 
Upper Euphrates and only insignificant skirmishing took place 
beyond that line.2 It became the north-eastern boundary of 
Kurtiwaza’s new kingdom. The two versions of the treaty 
which Shuppiluliumash concluded with the new king are pre- 
served.? By taking one of the overlord’s daughters in marriage, 
Kurtiwaza had previously been made a member of the royal 
family. 

Either simultaneously with this campaign in the Mitanni 
country or in the following year, Arnuwandash, the crown prince, 
was sent out against ‘Egypt’.4 Nothing beyond the mere fact is 
known. 

When the reign of Shuppiluliumash drew toward its end—he 
must have died soon afterward, i.e. about 1346, the victim of the 
plague which Hittite soldiers had imported from Amqa—he was 
the undisputed master of Syria and wielded more power than any 
one of his contemporaries. The Egyptians, at the end of the 
Amarna period, were for internal reasons in no position to chal- 
lenge the Hittites, and remained unable to do so for the next fifty 
years. The Assyrians, still in process of reorganization after their 
liberation from Mitannian overlordship, were not yet ready to 
oppose them seriously. Thus the struggle for Syria had ended for 


181,7, 120 f. 
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the time being and a balance of power had been established. 
Despite the efforts of the pharaohs of the Nineteenth Dynasty, 
and also despite the intermittent resurgence of Assyrian might, 
this remained essentially unchanged down to the great migrations 
toward the end of the thirteenth century. 


CHAPTER XXI (a) 


ANATOLIA FROM SHUPPILULIUMASH 
TO THE 
EGYPTIAN WAR OF MUWATALLISH 


I. THE RESTORATION OF HITTITE POWER 


THE condition in which Shuppiluliumash found the Hittite 
country when he began to take part in state affairs as crown prince 
and as military leader is summarized bya Hittite historiographer in 
a dry but impressive enumeration. He states that on every frontier 
the enemies of Khatti were attacking. The Kaska people (in the 
north) had invaded the Khatti Land proper and occupied Ne- 
nashsha; they had burned down the capital Khattusha itself. The 
people of Arzawa (in the south-west) had invaded the Lower 
Land and occupied Tuwanuwa and Uda; the Azzians (in the 
east) had invaded the Upper Lands and occupied Shamukha. 
Smaller inroads had been made by raids from Arawanna (in the 
north-west) and from Ishuwa and Armatana (in the south-east); 
they had reached respectively the country of Kashshiya and the 
country of Tegarama and the city of Kizzuwadna (i.e. Comana 
Cappadociae)! In other words, the Hittite realm had been 
severely trimmed around the edges and reduced to its very core. 
All the outlying dependencies—not only in Syria but also in Asia 
Minor—had been lost. 

Shuppiluliumash had already as crown prince succeeded in 
stabilizing the situation during the later part of the reign of 
Tudkhaliash, his father. He had led the Hittite armies skilfully 
and successfully and had restored the frontier, particularly in the 
north and in the east.? After his accession to the throne he con- 
tinued these activities with increasing vigour. 

In the east the country of Azzi required close attention.? Not 
only had the relationship of that country (also called Khayasha) to 
Khatti to be regularized for its own sake, this was also necessary as 
a preliminary to re-establishing the Hittite position in Syria which 
must have been in the prince’s mind already then. His campaign 

* An original version of this chapter was published in fascicle 37 in 1965. 
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(or campaigns) in the east of Anatolia, the details of which escape 
us, culminated in the treaty with Khukkanash of Khayasha-Azzi 
and his chieftains, the text of which has come down to us.! 

The Kaska people, who, since their first appearance during the 
Old Kingdom in the days of Khantilish, the son of Murshilish I, 
had incessantly harassed the districts along the northern border, 
and who were the most dangerous of the enemies enumerated in 
the just-quoted text, must have caused the Hittites no small 
worries. It was fortunate that they were loosely organized and, as 
is occasionally stated, did not possess the institution of kingship.” 
Being mostly swineherds and weavers? they were considered as 
inferior by the Hlittites. Nevertheless, they had seriously inter- 
rupted important state-cults, above all in the city of Nerik, cutting 
off that city from the capital. A prayer of Arnuwandash I and 
his queen Ashmu-Nikkal, composed about half a century before 
Shuppiluliumash, vividly shows the inconveniences and distress 
which this caused the responsible leaders.* T'he capital Khattusha 
itself was within striking distance of the border and had—as 
mentioned before— just been raided when Shuppiluliumash began 
to reign. 

The summaries of his achievements which we possess state that 
it took him twenty years to restore the northern frontier as it had 
existed before. The length of this ‘war’ alone illustrates the effort 
that had to be exerted. There is hardly any doubt that it was 
guerrilla warfare® in which success and failure quickly alternated. 
The long absence of the king in Syria and the ensuing weakness of 
the Hittites in their home country aggravated the situation. In the 
circumstances, it is not surprising that the town of Tumanna had 
to be abandoned to the Kaska people, and that the Hittite troops 
in Pala under the command of Khutupiyanzash, the governor of 
that province, were barely able to hold their own.’ 

The Arzawa Lands—Arzawa in the narrower sense, Mira- 
Kuwaliya, Khapalla, Shekha-River Land— filling the west of Asia 
Minor were independent during most of his reign. This is best 
illustrated by the fact that Tarkhunda-radu of Arzawa corre- 
sponded with Amenophis III and could discuss with him mar- 
riage questions as they were customary between equals.® This, of 
course, does not mean that Shuppiluliumash did not try to assert his 
influence in the Arzawa Lands; he certainly did. According to his 


1 §1, I, vol. ı1, 103 ff. 2 G, 2, 111, 4, lii, 74 f.; $11, 5, 88 f. 
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annals he campaigned, probably based on Tuwanuwa, in Kha- 
palla! In connexion with Wilusa—a country on the (northern) 
fringes of Arzawa—it is stated that the Arzawa Land (in the nar- 
rower sense) revolted while Wilusa under Kukkunnish remained 
loyal. The Arzawa Land was subjugated.” It seems obvious, then, 
that Wilusa had a common border with the Khatti Land and that a 
treaty regulating the relationship of at least Wilusa with the 
Hittite king must have existed. In other words, the Hittites were 
more successful in the north-west than in the south-west. 

Toward the end of the Great King’s reign, when he was fully 
occupied with the ‘Hurrian War’, the Arzawa Lands again re- 
volted. The southern Arzawa front was then guarded by Khanut- 
tish, the governor of the Lower Land 3 on the northern Arzawa 
front Wilusa again kept true to its obligations.* It was probably 
then that Uhha-zitish of Arzawa—who in the meantime must 
have replaced Tarkhunda-radu—entered into relations with the 
country of Ahhiyawa. 

The latter, met from now on again and again as a main western 
adversary of the Hittites, makes at this point its first appearance in 
history. Its identity has been much discussed with little positive 
result? The similarity in name with that of the Achaeans is not 
sufficient reason to seek its capital in Mycenae, as has been done. 
The texts we possess furnish no valid argument for looking out- 
side of Asia Minor. If Ahhiyawa, then, is an Anatolian country, 
the chances are in favour of a location in the north-western part 
of the peninsula. 

Uhha-zitish of Arzawa persuaded the city of Millawanda to 
make also a bid for independence and to seek likewise the support 
of Ahhiyawa.® The neighbouring country of Mira became, prob- 
ably at the same time, restive. Mashkhuiluwash of Mira rejected 
a suggestion on the part of his brothers to join the revolt and as a 
result had to flee to the Hittite court. He was well received: he 
married the king’s daughter Muwattish and was promised re- 
instatement in his principality. Shuppiluliumash, however, was too 
deeply engaged in Syrian affairs to fulfil his promise." In the 
Shekha-River Land things had developed in a similar manner. 
Here Manapa-Tattash had been driven into exile by his brothers 
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and found a refuge in Karkisha where Hittite influence protected 
him.! He eventually returned to his country. Mashkhuiluwash of 
Mira was later used by Murshilish, successor to Shuppiluliumash, 
when he reasserted Hittite power in that part of Asia Minor. 

There is no doubt that the endless campaigning in Syria, first 
against Tushratta and later against the Egyptians, the Assyrians 
and whatever other forces tried to resist the Hittite conquest, 
taxed the king’s resources to the utmost. At the end of his reign, 
to be sure, Syria was firmly in his hands, but home affairs, both 
political and religious, had been sorely neglected. On the political 
side, even the cults of the main goddess of the country ‘who 
regulated kingship and queenship’ were not properly attended to.” 
When death came to the king, all the outlying countries revolted; 
besides Arzawa, the list? includes Kizzuwadna (in one copy of the 
respective text its name has been erased, however, and, in fact, his 
successor held it firmly in his possession), and Mitanni (i.e. the 
part of it that had been restored to Kurtiwaza*and his descendants), 
furthermore Arawana and Kalashma in the north-west of Asia 
Minor, Lukka and Pitashsha in its centre, and above all the 
Kaska people in the north. To judge from the troubles encountered 
by his successor in his attempts at making his empire secure, the 
general state of affairs at the king's death was no less serious than 
it had been at the time of his accession to the throne. 


II. THE HITTITE EMPIRE UNDER MURSHILISH 


Immediate successor to Shuppiluliumash was his son Arnuwan- 
dash.? The potentially dangerous situation created by the death 
of the conqueror was aggravated by the circumstances that the 
new king was seriously ill and, therefore, could not demand the 
authority which was needed. Syria, on possession of which the 
Hittite claim for world leadership rested, was naturally the critical 
danger spot. Arnuwandash made haste to confirm his brother 
Piyashilish as king of Carchemish and also appointed him to the 
position of the zuAkanii$ (a high rank in the government) He 
was apparently the mainstay of Hittite domination in the provinces 
south of the Taurus, and is known from then on by the (Hurrian) 
name Sharre-Kushukh.? With some justification one may consider 
it fortunate that the reign of Arnuwandash was only of short 
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duration. Murshilish,! a younger son of Shuppiluliumash, who 
now assumed kingship, was still very young but in the full pos- 
session of his powers. He proved himself an extremely able and 
energetic ruler. 

When he ascended the throne, the Lower Lands, the province 
on the Anatolian plateau guarding the frontier toward the Arzawa 
lands, were administered by Khanuttish.? Unfortunately, he also 
died immediately after the accession of Murshilish. This resulted 
in a precarious situation on this frontier too; it was counteracted by 
the despatch of reinforcements to the new governor (whose name 
remains unknown)? 

In Syria interference from the side of the Assyrians was feared. 
One might have expected that Ashur-uballit would choose the 
change over for an attack. To forestall any untoward developments 
Murshilish strengthened the hand of Sharre-Kushukh, his brother, 
the king of Carchemish. He assigned to him another army under 
the command of Nuwanzash.* The Assyrian attack did not 
materialize, but no doubt the Mitanni state as it had been restored 
for Kurtiwaza fell into Assyrian hands. The claim of Ashur- 
uballit that he 'scattered the hosts of the far-flung country of the 
Subarians’ (i.e. the Mitannians)* seems quite justified. It was 
this conquest that entitled him to assume the title of 'Great 
King’.$ 

might have made the situation still more embarrassing 
for the Hittites. However, it never seriously entered the strategic 
picture. It is safe to assume that it had not sufficiently recovered 
as yet from the strife that followed after Amenophis IV and the 
restoration under Horemheb. 

The efforts of the first ten years of Murshilish were concentrated 
upon the reassertion of Hittite power, mainly in Asia Minor. 
His main object was the subjugation of Arzawa (south-western 
Asia Minor). But, before he could devote himself to his great task, 
he had to secure his rear. In other words he had first to punish the 
unruly and rebellious Kaska people.” This was accomplished 
during the first two years and part of the third year of his reign. 
Only then Murshilish felt sufficiently prepared for the attack on 
Arzawa.® 

His main adversary was Uhha-zitish of Arzawa; he had aligned 
with himself most of the other Arzawa states: Khapalla, Mira- 
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Kuwaliya, and the Shekha-River Land. Wilusa, it seems, once more 
— as under Shuppiluliumash—remained loyal to the Great King. 
But Uhha-zitish had previously persuaded the city Millawanda— 
apparently an important centre—to desert the Hittites and to seek 
the protection of the king of Ahhiyawa. Hence a preliminary step 
taken by Murshilish was an expedition against Millawanda; it 
was successfully carried through. 

In the third year the main expedition could then begin. For it 
Sharre-Kushukh, the king of Carchemish, joined Murshilish with 
a corps from Syria. The opposing forces of the Arzawa people 
were led by Piyama-Inarash, a son of Uhha-zitish; the latter had 
entrusted the command to him because of ill health. Murshilish 
defeated him in a battle near Walma on the River Ashtarpa. 
Pursuing the fleeing enemy he entered Apasha, the capital of 
Arzawa. But Uhha-zitish, he found, had fled ‘across the Sea’. 

This left two centres of resistance to be dealt with: the mountain 
fortresses of Arinnanda and of Puranda. The former was captured 
before the third year came to a close; the latter had to be left for 
the next year. For the time being the Hittite king retreated to the 
river Ashtarpa and established camp there for the winter; the 
Syrian corps, it seems, went home. 

When the season suitable for the resumption of warfare arrived, 
the final attack against Puranda was mounted. During the winter 
Uhha-zitish of Arzawa had died, but Tapalazanaulish, another of 
his sons, had organized resistance. When asked to surrender he 
declined, an assault was launched; it resulted soon in the fall of the 
fortress. Tapalazanaulish escaped and sought refuge with the king 
of Ahhiyawa. It seems that Murshilish demanded his extradition 
and that it was granted. If so, we must assume that between the 
Hittites and Ahhiyawa a treaty existed which made provisions for 
the extradition of fugitives. 

Thus Murshilish emerged as the victor over Arzawa. The 
princes of the other Arzawa states drew quickly the consequences 
and surrendered without further resistance. Both Targashnallish 
of Khapalla and Manapa-Tattash of the Shekha-River Land were 
generously treated and reinstated as Hittite vassals. The affairs of 
Mira, long unattended to, were also settled when Murshilish 
passed through on his way home; the new ruler was to be Mash- 
khuiluwash, who, since his flight to Shuppiluliumash, had fought 
on the Hittite side.! The treaties which at that time were concluded 
with Manapa-Tattash? and Targashnallish? are preserved. What 
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provisions were made with the Arzawa Land proper is unknown; 
since it is later found in the Hittite camp, the assumption seems 
safe that a willing member of the Arzawa dynasty swore an oath 
of allegiance to Murshilish. 

The fifth, sixth, and probably also seventh years again required 
the king's presence on the Kaskean frontier.! Beginning with the 
seventh year, operations shifted to Azzi-Khayasha in the far east of 
Anatolia.? Before Anniya, king there, could be dealt with de- 
cisively, grave complications arose. The beginning of the ninth 
year? brought alarming news from Syria: the Nukhash Lands and 
Kinza had revolted. Suspicion seems justified that Egypt, now 
firmly reorganized under Horemheb, was behind the unrest. 
Sharre-Kushukh, the Hittite viceroy in Syria, had to invoke the 
treaty with Niqmaddu of Ugarit and ask for military help from 
him. At the same time the enemy from Khayasha had invaded 
the Upper Land, taken the town Ishtitina and laid siege to Kan- 
nuwara. Murshilish himself was obliged to go to Kumanni in 
order to perform long-delayed religious duties. Sharre-Kushukh 
was able to restore order in Syria sufficiently so that he could come 
up and join his brother, the Great King, in Kumanni. However, 
he fell ill there and died quite unexpectedly. With him Murshilish 
lost his ablest helper, also the man to whom the task of protecting 
Syria would naturally have fallen. 

His death was the signal for new disturbances in Syria. More 
serious still, it moved the Assyrians to make an attack on Car- 
chemish. Thus Murshilish was faced with weighty decisions of a 
military kind. He finally dispatched the general Nuwanzash to 
take command on the Khayasha front and sent another general 
Inarash to deal with the Nukhash Lands and with Kinza. He 
himself went to Ashtata on the Euphrates, and Inarash was 
ordered to meet him there on his return. They both were then to 
go together to Aleppo and Carchemish.5 

Matters went according to plan. The Syrian rebels were 
punished. It was at that time that Aitakama of Kinza who had 
played a part in Syrian affairs during the days of Shuppiluliumash® 
met his death. He had revolted, it seems, because he saw a chance 
for regaining his independence. However, his son Ari-Teshub 
(NIG. BA-Tesiub) opposed his father’s step and had him murdered. 
Ari-Teshub was brought back by the victorious general to face 
Murshilish, who had in the meantime reached Ashtata; he was 
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reinstalled by the Great King as the prince of Kinza.! Murshilish 
then went to Carchemish and installed there [. . . ]-Sharruma, the 
son of Sharre-Kushukh, his dead brother. At thesame time Talmi- 
Sharruma, a son of Telepinush, was made king in Aleppo.? The 
treaty concluded with the latter has survived? It is noteworthy that 
Carchemish, at that time, had clearly overtaken Aleppo as the 
most important centre of Hittite power in Syria. Itwas the king of 
Carchemish who played the roleof something likea viceroy of Syria. 

It was probably then that Murshilish confirmed Niqmepa, the 
king of Ugarit. He renewed with him the treaty which his father 
Shuppiluliumash had concluded with Niqmaddu, Niqmepa's 
father. The new treaty contains a detailed description of the 
frontier between Ugarit and Mukish.* 

While Murshilish was in Syria, Nuwanzash in the north had 
accomplished his mission. The king of Khayasha who had invaded 
the Upper Land had been forced to retreat and the siege of Kan- 
nuwara lifted. The way for a campaign against Khayasha was thus 
free. However, the season was too far advanced for any serious 
operation in this mountainous region. Therefore, only small raids 
were executed and a larger campaign prepared for the coming 
spring.5 The king’s tenth year passed before Khayasha was brought 
to its knees. Although its actual submission did not take place 
before his eleventh year, the Great King could consider the task 
of reasserting himself as completed with the end of the tenth year. 
The so-called ‘Ten-year Annals”? depict matters in this light. 

It would be untrue to assume that Murshilish was saved the 
necessity of making incessant efforts through the rest of his reign 
for maintaining the position he had won. In fact it is known that 
in his twelfth year a new uprising in the Arzawa lands took place. 
It was instigated by a man named E.GAL.KUR (Hittite reading 
unknown)? about whom nothing further is known, but who may 
well have been a successor of Uhha-zitish and Piyama-Inarash. 
Mashkhuiluwash of Mira-Kuwaliya was implicated and had to 
flee when Murshilish undertook a punitive expedition. Kupanta- 
Inarash, his adopted son, who, on the occasion of his father's first 
feoffment, had been designated crown-prince became his successor. 
The text of the treaty concluded with him is known.? 

It is very likely that here again, as before,!® the king of Ahhi- 
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yawa played a sinister role in the background. It is certain that 
he pretended to be an equal of the Great King of the Khatti Land; 
one also has the impression that the power of Ahhiyawa was 
on the upswing. This is important for the overall view. For it 
indicates that the Hittite kings had, from this time on, to be 
alert to developments in the west also. As though it had not 
been enough of a strain to keep a constant eye on Egypt and 
Assyria! 

The Euphrates frontier was far from being stable. The pressure 
from the Assyrians was incessant and their attempts at conquering 
as much of the former Mitannian territory as they could never 
slackened. If Murshilish was to continue the role in world politics 
on which his father had embarked he had no choice but to main- 
tain a firm hold on Syria. As before, much of the burden fell upon 
the ruler of Carchemish, now Shakhurunuwash, another son of 
Sharre-Kushukh. 

One can also discern a tendency to curtail the power of the 
Syrian vassals as though the overlord was not entirely certain of 
their loyalty. The secession of Siyanni from Ugarit, which halved 
the territory controlled by Niqmepa, was recognized by the Hittite 
overlord and Shiyanni was placed under supervision from Car- 
chemish.! When Abirattash of Barga raised old claims to the city 
of Yaruwanda against the Nukhash Land, the case was decided in 
favour of the former. He was thereby rewarded for the support he 
had given the Hittite king when Nukhash had risen against him.? 
The Hittites adhered, wherever the occasion presented itself, to a 
policy of divide et impera. 

Further south Amurru developed into a champion of Hittite 
domination. The fact that the once so unruly Aziru, now rather 
advanced in age, had remained true to his oath of loyalty? when 
Nukhash and Kinza revolted, must have been a source of satis- 
faction to Murshilish. He reaffirmed his friendship with Amurru 
by installing Aziru’s son DU-Teshub as his successor and soon 
thereafter also his grandson Tuppi-Teshub.4 

It is quite possible, though not specifically attested, that Mur- 
shilish undertook himself another campaign in Upper Mesopo- 
tamia or at least sent one of his generals there. Muwatallish, his 
successor on the Hittite throne, counts Mitanni as one of his vassal 
states. It seems to have been regained from the Assyrians in the 
preceding reign. 

What we possess of annals from the later years of Murshilish— 
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it is unfortunately incomplete!—does not relate any large-scale 
military operations anywhere. In quite detailed manner it speaks 
about never-ending guerrilla warfare on the Kaskean frontier. 
These expeditions were routine to the king and had the nature of 
police actions. If considerable space was given to them in the 
royal annals it seems to indicate that nothing of greater importance 
was to report. Later on, we find firm military control established 
all along the Kaskean border, a veritable /imes.2 We do not know 
who first built it, but since from the time of Murshilish onwards 
the scheme worked with some measure of success, we may infer it 
was he who initiated it. 

In a long reign Murshilish succeeded in firmly organizing the 
empire which he had inherited from his father. As in the days of 
Shuppiluliumash it spread from the Lebanon and the Euphrates in 
the south to the mountains of Pontus in the north and to the 
western reaches of Asia Minor. It was a continental power in the 
sense that it only accidentally, so to speak, reached the sea, and 
certainly did not extend beyond it. The negative fact should be 
stressed that the island of Cyprus— Alashiya? as it was then called 
—did not form part of the Hittite realm. Its kings had corre- 
sponded as independent rulers with Amenophis IV, and it served 
as asylum for all those who, in danger of their lives, had to flee from 
the continent. 

Little is known about the internal affairs of the Hittite Empire 
during the reign of Murshilish. Worthy of note is his conflict with 
Tawannannash, last queen of Shuppiluliumash. She had survived 
her husband and was reigning queen also during the first part of 
the following reign. She was accused of various offences, above 
all of having caused the death of the young king's wife by black 
magic. The incident is mentioned in prayers which seek to de- 
termine the reasons for divine anger and the ensuing misfortune.4 
There seems to have been some doubt as to whether the steps 
taken against Tawannannash had been entirely legitimate. The 
affair had political overtones, since Tawannannash was originally 
a Babylonian princess.’ 

A word remains to be said about the chronology of the reign of 
Murshilish. Its beginning is approximately fixed by the death of his 
father Shuppiluliumash, which took place several years after that 
of Tutankhamun (c. 1352), i.e., about 1346.9 The preserved 
parts of the annals of Murshilish justify the assumption that his 
reign covered more—and probably not much more—than twenty- 
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two years. If we estimate that it lasted about twenty-five years, we 
come down for its end to about 1320, or a few years before that. 
The Syrian campaign of the pharaoh Sethos I may fall in the very 
end of his reign, or when his son Muwatallish had recently suc- 
ceeded him. 


III. ASIA MINOR UNDER MUWATALLISH 


The sources at our disposal for the reign of Muwatallish are rather 
poor. Moreover, they are most of them not impartial toward the 
king. Much of the little we do know must be culled from the texts 
of Khattushilish, his younger brother and rival,! which make it 
abundantly clear that he had personal ambitions irreconcilable 
with the position held by his brother. The information thus 
gathered hardly does justice to Muwatallish. At least it gives a 
one-sided picture which belittles the king’s achievements and un- 
duly stresses those of the younger brother. 

At first the relations between the brothers were cordial. Assoon 
as Muwatallish assumed kingship, he made his brother not only 
Great Majordomo (GAL ME-SE-DI) but also field-marshal of 
the Hittite armies. In addition he appointed him governor of the 
Upper Land which included the important town Shamukha. In 
this capacity Khattushilish replaced Arma-Tattash, who as the son 
of Zidash, a former Great Majordomo, was cousin to the late king. 
The power thus vested in the prince was quite extraordinary. No 
wonder then that his enemies—and above all Arma-Tattash and 
his friends—grew envious and denounced him to the king; they 
asserted that Khattushilish nursed ambitious plans, in fact aspired 
himself to the kingship over the Khatti Land. Whatever truth 
might have resided in such accusations, Muwatallish trusted his 
brother and rejected them as malicious slander. 

As field-marshal of the Hittite armies Khattushilish claims to 
have conducted numerous campaigns for his brother, both offen- 
sively and defensively. Nothing specific is known of these military 
activities, but, as far as we can see, they were limited to the northern 
frontier area where Khattushilish ruled as governor. Later in the 
reign of Muwatallish, when the Great King personally undertook 
a campaign to the Arzawa Lands, his brother had to concentrate 
his efforts on the Kaska people. The king’s absence, as was to be 
expected, provoked serious raids on their part. Khattushilish 
speaks of ten years of warfare he had to go through. There is every 
reason to believe that the unruly neighbours continued their 
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harassment indefinitely, although the territory affected at one and 
the same time always remained small. The so-called Kaskean War 
can hardly have been more than an annoying series of small-scale 
raids and counter-raids. 

Neither do we know details of the king’s campaign against 
Arzawa, but we can at least recognize some of its results.1 At that 
time the term Arzawa Lands comprised four principalities: Ar- 
zawa proper, Mira-Kuwaliya, Khapalla and Wilusa. In the end, it 
seems, all four of them remained Hittite dependencies, their rulers 
vassals of the Great King.? King of Arzawa was probably Piyama- 
Inarash, either the same person who had fought against Murshilish 
or a younger member of the same dynasty. In Mira-Kuwaliya 
the kingship was still held by Kupanta-Inarash, who had been 
installed by Murshilish. In Khapalla we find one Ura-Khat- 
tushash as ruler. And in Wilusa Muwatallish placed Alak- 
shandush upon the throne; the customary treaty, then concluded, 
has come down tous 2 The Shekha-River Land is nolonger counted 
as an Arzawa Land; its legal status must have changed in the mean- 
time. Manapa-Tattash who also had been a vassal of Murshilish 
was in control there when Muwatallish became king. When he 
died his son Mashturish succeeded him, and the Great King gave 
his sister in marriage to him.* Thus domination of the most im- 
portant countries adjacent to Hittite territory was complete. 

On the northern frontier, even after the successful conclusion 
of the Arzawa campaign, conditions remained unsettled. The 
Kaska must have made dangerous inroads. For Kahha, where 
Khattushilish, despite depleted forces, claims to have won an 
important victory over the Kaska people lies far to the south. He 
was also able, so he says, to repel a dangerous attack which had 
been launched from the town of Pishkhuru.® 

While all this was going on, Muwatallish began to prepare for a 
major war in Syria. As will be pointed out later,® war in the south 
became inevitable when Egypt, reorganized by the pharaohs of 
the nineteenth dynasty, resumed its traditional policy of domina- 
tion there. This test, Muwatallish foresaw, would be crucial. Wise 
strategist that he was, he therefore had to concentrate as many 
troops as he could possibly muster. With this goal in mind he saw 
to it that the far-flung system of fortifications which already existed 
along the Kaskean frontier was strengthened so that he could 
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withdraw most of his troops from the area. As a precautionary 
measure hemovedhiscapitalfrom Khattusha,which wasconsidered 
too close to the border, to Tattashsha and had the state deities and 
also the manes of the royal family brought there for safe-keeping. 
In the north Khattushilish was left in command. To the territory 
which he had administered so far the whole frontier zone—largely 
devastated and depopulated—was added, including Pala and Tu- 
manna. Furthermore, he was made king in Khakpish, the terri- 
tory of which included the important cult centre of Zippalanda, a 
town holy to a Storm-god who, as the son of the Sun-goddess of 
Arinna, was highly venerated. The power of Khattushilish, very 
considerable before, was thus still further increased, and no doubt 
he was now the most powerful man in the Khatti Land, second 
only to the Great King himself. After the Syrian campaign, in 
which Khattushilish took part as a military commander of the army 
contingent raised in his province for the event, his prestige rose 
further by his marriage to Pudu-Kheba, the daughter of Bentib- 
sharre, the local king of Lawazantiya.! 

Khattushilish was doubtless ambitious; the power he had ac- 
cumulated might have led a lesser man into temptation. Thus a 
situation had been created which led to internal strife soon after- 


wards. 
1 Gri, 1, 18 ff. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


THE HITTITES AND SYRIA 
(1300-1200 B.C.) 


I. THE LATER REIGN OF MUWATALLISH 


Since the conquest of Shuppiluliumash the Hittites had con- 
sidered Kinza(Qadesh on the Orontes) and Amurru their southern- 
most possessions. With the rise of the Nineteenth Dynasty, the 
Egyptians sought to recover their former Syrian dependencies, 
in other words to dislodge the Hittites and to drive them as far 
north as possible. The issue then, seen from the Hittite point 
of view, was this: which of the two rivals was to dominate Syria 
and, more specifically, which of them was to control Kinza and 
Amurru? 

The latent rivalry between the Egyptians and the Hittites 
erupted into open warfare as soon as Amurru, as an immediate 
result of the successful Syrian campaign of Sethos I (1318-1304) 
which had brought the pharaoh at least as far north as Kinza 
(Kidsa, Qadesh),! was compelled to abrogate the treaty which 
bound it to the Hittite king. This was done in a formal way which 
must have made it clear to the Hittite that Bente-shina, then king 
of Amurru, had no other alternative. Kinza had likewise been 
drawn into the Egyptian orbit, the rest of Syria, however, remained 
in Hittite hands. At that time Muwatallish had ruled over the 
Khatti Land for only a short time. Conditions induced him to ac- 
quiesce temporarily. He doubtless sent the customary message to 
Ramesses II (1304-1237) upon his accession to the throne of the 
pharaohs; but he definitely did not consider himself, as Egyptian 
sources will have it, a subject of the pharaoh.? On the contrary, it 
is obvious that he prepared feverishly for the inevitable trial of 
strength. It was close at hand when Ramesses in the campaign of 
his fourth year (1301), reached Beruta and Byblos.* 

Muwatallish, now fully prepared, accepted the challenge. Lists 


* An original version of this chapter was published in fascicle 37 in 1965. 
1 §1, 8; $1, 15, 200 ff.;$ı, 20, pl. 28 and pp. 19 ff. 
2 G, 6, xxın, 1, i, 28 ff.; $1v, 12, 114 ff. 
3 Pap. Anastasi, 2, 1 ff. ($111, 16 col., 1878 f.). 
4 §1, 19; G, 9, pl. 9 and pp. 19 ff. 
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ofthe contingents composing the Hittitearmy which heassembled 
for the impending war have come down to us in Egyptian sources.! 
First of all, these lists state that Muwatallish ‘had gathered to- 
gether all countries from the ends of the sea to the land of Kheta’. 
Secondly—and this is of particular value—they specifically enu- 
merate these countries; most of them recur in the Hittite texts. 
Their geographical range gives us a fair idea of the empire of 
Muwatallish. The first place after Khatti itself is occupied by 
Nhrn and ’Irtw, i.e. Mitanni and Arzawa; these two are called 
‘kuirwana countries’ by the Hittites, a term which signifies a pre- 
ferred status in the Hittite confederacy.? Then a group of Anatolian 
countries follows: Drdny, Ms, Pds, ' Irwn, Krk$, Lk. Only the first 
mentioned remains obscure; the others, in Hittite terms Masa, 
Pitasía, Arawanna, Karkisa, and Lukka, can all of them with 
certainty be localized in the central and western parts of Anatolia. 
The list concludes with the enumeration of south-eastern and Syrian 
territories: Kdwdn, Krkms, 'Ikrt, Kd, Nwgs, Meier, and Kd. 
In Hittite they correspond with Kizzuwadna, Karkamis, Ugarit, 
(probably) Halba, Nuhas, and Kinza; Mwé53nt is not identified. 
It is no accident that Amurru is missing; that country had tem- 
porarily been taken over by the Egyptians. It goes without saying 
that the Hittite provinces furnished contingents; we know from 
other sources that Khattushilish, the king’s brother, took part in 
the campaign as commander of the contingent raised in the pro- 
vinces under his administration.? 

Muwatallish assembled his army near Qadesh on the Orontes 
where the decisive battle was fought. It is better known than 
most other battles of antiquity, for Ramesses has described it for 
posterity in wordy compositions and pictured it on the walls of 
temples which he built. This documentation naturally gives the 
Egyptian point of view and must be used with caution by the 
historian. 

The Hittite king had chosen his position well. It could be 
foreseen that the Egyptian army, approaching from the south, had 
either to use the coastal road or the inland road through Amqa. In 
either case it would have to strike out for the Orontes valley where 
the fortified city of Qadesh blocked its advance. Ramesses left the 
Delta in the spring of his fifth year (1300) and probably followed 


1 G, 3, vol. 111, sects. 306, 309; $1, 15, 204 ff. ? $v, 4, 98 f. 

? §1, 12, ii, 69 ff. * See generally Bibliography, $1. 

5 G, 10, pls. 16-25 (Abydos); pls. 63-64 (Luxor); pls. 92-95 (Ramesseum rst 
courtyard); pls. 96-99 (Ramesseum rst pylon); pls. 100-106 (Ramesseum 2nd 
pylon); pls. 169-178 (Abu Simbel). 
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the coast right to the northern end of the Lebanon mountains. 
Advancing north-eastward he then marched toward Qadesh. His 
troops were organized in four divisions. Without precise in- 
formation as to the whereabouts of the enemy he allowed his 
columns to stretch out over a long distance. When the advance 
division, with which the king himself was, had already reached the 
heights west of Qadesh, where it prepared to pitch camp, the 
others had fallen behind several miles, the rear division still being 
on Amurrite territory. In this dangerous situation Ramesses was 
caught by a surprise attack of the Hittites who had shifted their 
chariotry from the north to the south of Qadesh. Fording the 
Orontes they fell upon Ramesses’s second division and shattered it. 
The first was attacked immediately afterwards, while encamping, 
and was severely mauled. Fierce fighting ensued in which the 
Egyptians were able to hang on until the third division could be 
brought up. This took the Hittite charioteers in the rear and threw 
them back on to and into the river. Ramesses was able to extricate 
himself from impending disaster and to reconstitute his forces. 
However, he recognized that further advance was impossible and 
decided on retreat. The Hittites remained masters of the battle- 
field. 

There is no doubt that they were quite satisfied with the out- 
come of the campaign. They pursued the retreating Egyptians 
and were able to penetrate as far south as Apa (= Apina, Upi, 
i.e. Damascus),! that is to say a considerable distance beyond the 
border as it had existed before the outbreak of the war. That line 
was fully held. Kinza, which had temporarily fallen into Egyptian 
hands, remained a Hittite possession; and Amurru, the chief ob- 
jective of the fighting, had to surrender to the Hittites. Bente- 
shina, its prince, was deposed by Muwatallish. But the. mild 
treatment that he accorded to the prince of Amurru was a recog- 
nition of the fact that the latter could hardly have acted otherwise. 
Bente-shina was to live in Khakpish for a while under the eyes of 
Khattushilish ; he was later to play his role in the conflict between 
that prince and his nephew Urkhi-Teshub. For the time being, 
he was replaced in Amurru by a certain Shapilish.? 

No Hittite text, either of Muwatallish or of his successors, 
suggests in any way that the control over Amurru was lost again 
by the kings of Khatti. On the contrary, the sources leave no 
doubt that nothing of the kind happened. This means that not 
even Ramesses II can have had enduring military successes of any 

1 $1, 14, col. 837; $1, 6, 212. 
2 §1, 23, 124 ff. (obv. 11 f£); G, 6, xxii, 1, i, 28 ff. (see $ıv, 13). 
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significance in Syriaafter the battle of Qadesh. His "war" in Amurru 
in his eighth year during which Dpr—probably in the vicinity of 
Qadesh—was captured, his raid up to Tunip? and his second visit, 
in his tenth year, to the Dog-River? remained episodes. 

Muwatallish, in the meantime, renewed the treaty which Mur- 
shilish had concluded with Talmi-sharruma, the king of Aleppo? 
A witness to the treaty was, among others, Shakhurunuwash, the 
king of Carchemish. As stated before (p. 224), this younger son of 
Sharre-Kushukh had served since the preceding reign as some- 
thing like a Hittite vicegerent in Syria, and Syrian kings, such 
as that of Ugarit, were made responsible to him. 

The Syrian War did not pass for the Hittites without serious 
loss. The Assyrians did not let the preoccupation of Muwatallish 
in Amurru and Kinza pass without exploiting the opportunities it 
offered them. Addad-niräri, after having been king of Assyria for a 
comparatively short time, defeated Shattuara, the king of ‘ Khani- 
galbat', who must have been one of Kurtiwaza's descendants and 
successors. He was taken prisoner, carried off to Ashur, but re- 
leased after having taken an oath of allegiance to Adad-nirari.5 
This meant that the Hittite and the Assyrian zones of influence 
now touched each other at the Euphrates.$ 

On the northern frontier, in Asia Minor, the situation had also 
markedly deteriorated. The Kaska people had taken advantage of 
the absence of Khattushilish with the greater part of his forces and 
had renewed their frontier raids. Even Khakpish, where the 
governor was exercising the power of a ‘king’, had been lost and 
had to be recovered when he returned from the Egyptian war." 
Furthermore, the absence of the Great King as well as his brother 
gave personal enemies of Khattushilish an opportunity to work 
and plot against him. We are told that Arma-Tattash, who years 
back had been relieved of the governorship of the Upper Land 
in favour of Khattushilish, employed black magic against his rival. 
His efforts failed, and the Great King turned the plotter over to 
his brother; he was sent with his family into exile to Alashiya; 
only his son, Shippa-zitish, escaped. The incident is of no great 
importance, but it seems to demonstrate the king's unwavering 
confidence in his brother's loyalty and good faith. Muwatallish 
died soon afterwards. 


1 G, 3, vol. 111, sects. 356 f.; $1, 15, 223; 
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The chronology of this reign is dependent on Egyptian syn- 
chronisms. The end of the preceding reign, and therefore also the 
accession of Muwatallish, has been put above at (p. 127) about 
1320 or a few years earlier. The main event of the later years of 
Muwatallish is the battle of Qadesh, which falls in the fifth year of 
Ramesses II, i.e. 1300 B.c. As we shall see presently, the war 
between the Egyptians and the Hittites was officially concluded 
by the peace treaty of the twenty-first year of Ramesses, i.e. 1284. 
Khattushilish had then been king of the Khatti Land for some 
time, and before him his nephew Urkhi-Teshub had reigned at 
least seven years. This places the death of Muwatallish at about 
1294 or a few years earlier. 


II. URKHI-TESHUB AND KHATTUSHILISH 


Muwatallish died without leaving a legitimate son to succeed him. 
Hence it was necessary to invoke the ‘constitution’ of Telepinush 
which provided that in such a case the eldest son of a royal con- 
cubine should be made king. In this manner Urkhi-Teshub was 
proclaimed king. Khattushilish supported his claims; in his 
“apology’, our main source for this development, he makes much 
of it and insists that his attitude toward his nephew is proof of his 
loyalty and generosity.1 The internal strife that was to follow, he 
insists, was exclusively the fault of the young king, who obviously 
mistrusted him. 

Urkhi-Teshub, as Hittite king, assumed the name of Mur- 
shilish (III). We know that from his official seal which was found 
at Ras Shamra.? Khattushilish—obviously writing post factum and 
under the influence of the conflict with his nephew—always calls 
him only Urkhi-Teshub, certainly a sign of contempt. 

Khattushilish in the meantime had further increased both his 
prestige and the territory over which he ruled. Above all, he had 
succeeded in liberating the holy city of Nerik, which for long years 
had been in the hands of the Kaska people, who had prevented the 
important cults of that city from being properly attended to. 
From then on, Khattushilish was known as the king of Khakpish 
and Nerik.? Urkhi-Teshub may have had valid reason for dis- 
trusting his uncle. There are definite indications that, at least 
since early in his nephew’s reign if not before, he had ambitious 
plans of his own. What else could possibly have been the purpose 
of seeking the friendship of those who had had quarrels with 

1 §1, 12 and 13, ili, 38 ff. 2 Sr, r5; $u, 3. 
3 §1, 12 and 13, iil, 45; see Bull. A.8.O.R. 122, 22. 
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Muwatallish or Urkhi-Teshub? Bente-shina of Amurru is an 
example of which we have accidentally some knowledge.! Another 
case in point is that ofthe physician Mitannamuwash.? There were 
probably more like these. Urkhi-Teshub obviously suspected that 
his uncle might prepare an armed coup, and decided to take 
anticipatory action. He revoked his uncle's appointment as the 
governor of the Upper Land, a territory to which Khattushilish 
had greatly added by his military successes, but allowed him to 
keep for the time being his ‘kingdom’ in Khakpish and Nerik. 
When he took this too away, Khattushilish revolted. An uprising 
ensued in which the Hittite nobility, dissatisfied with the young 
king and quite possibly contemptuous of his illegitimate birth, 
took the uncle'sside. Urkhi-Teshub was defeated, finally besieged 
in Shamukha and taken prisoner. Khattushilish assumed the king- 
ship himself. He sent his nephew into exile, first to northern 
Syria and later, when there were indications that he might try to 
escape to Babylonia (or to Egypt), “across the sea’, i.e. to Alashiya 


(Cyprus).? 
III. KHATTUSHILISH AS GREAT KING 


The sources for this reign are by no means ample, at least as far 
as actual historical documents are concerned. In his 'apology' (a 
kind of autobiography) Khattushilish himself states with con- 
siderable pride about his reign: 

"Those who had been well disposed towards the kings, my predecessors, be- 
came well disposed toward me. They kept sending envoys and they kept 
sending me presents as well. Such presents as they kept sending me they had 
not sent to any of my fathers and forefathers. Whatever king owed me 
homage did pay homage to me. The lands that were hostile to me I con- 
quered; I added district after district to the Khatti Lands. Those who had 
been hostile in the time of my fathersand my forefathers made peace with me.* 
Whatever the events may have been in detail, it is certain that 
Khattushilish preserved the power of the empire which he had 
inherited. 

When he became ‘Great King’ the relationship with Egypt was 
still tense, although diplomatic relations had probably been re- 
sumed. Ramesses seems to have written to the new king a some- 
what cool letter on the occasion of his accession to the throne, and 
Khattushilish replied in an equally cool manner P Be this as it may, 
Syria certainly required the new king's full attention. The suc- 

1 §1, 23, 124 ff. (obv. 11 f£). 2 G, 5, Iv, 12 (see $1, 12, 40 ff). 
3 §1, 12, iv, 32 ff.; $ır, 2. See above, pp. 201 ff. 
* §1, 12, iv, 50 ff. (pp. 36 £). 5 Sur, 9. 
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cesses which Ramesses had won in Palestine! may have contri- 
buted to making the situation appear more menacing. The fact 
that the king of Mira corresponded with the pharaoh? is another 
indication of the tensions that had arisen; if the king of Mira was 
a Hittite vassal he certainly violated his oath of loyalty by writing 
to Egypt. Moreover, Khattushilish could never be certain thatthe 
Assyrians would notutilizea fresh outbreak oftheHlittite-Egyptian 
war for a simultaneous attack upon the Euphrates frontier. 

A revolt of Wasashatta of Mitanni, Shattuara’s son, had given 
Adad-nirari I, then king of Ashur, the welcome pretext to in- 
corporate the former Mitannian territory into Assyrıa.? After this 
victory he had claimed the title of a ‘Great King’. The ensuing 
anger of Khattushilish is plainly evident in a letter rejecting such 
claims. He writes rather contemptuously: 


With respect to brotherhood, . . .about which you speak— what does brother- 
hood mean?...With what justification do you write about brother- 
hood...? Are not friends those who write to each other about brotherhood? 
And for what reason should I write to you about brotherhood? Were perhaps 
you and I born of the same mother? As my [father] and my grandfather did 
not write to the king of Ashur [about brotherhood], even so must you not 
write [about brotherhood and] Great-kingship to me.* 


Such words are not indicative of much love lost; on the contrary, 
they are suggestive of the apprehension with which Khattushilish 
watched the Assyrian. 

In this situation the Hittite king sought the friendship of the 
Babylonian king. He concluded a formal treaty of friendship and 
mutual assistance with the Kassite Kadashman-Turgu. It was the 
purpose of this treaty to threaten the Assyrian with a retaliatory 
attack from the south, should he ever think of attacking Syria. 
The scheme served its purpose for a while and helped to maintain 
the balance of power. But it did not survive Kadashman-Turgu’s 
death for long. His son and successor Kadashman-Enlil, was still 
a minor when he ascended the throne, and royal power was actually 
exercised by his vizier Itti-Marduk-balatu. He refused to make 
the interests of a foreign state the guiding principle of his external 
policy.® 

But this setback no longer mattered, for Khattushilish had in 
the meantime come to terms with Ramesses. In the latter’s twenty- 
first year (i.e. 1284), sixteen years after the battle of Qadesh, the 
two kings concluded a treaty in which they mutually acknowledged 

1 G, 3, vol. m1, sects. 356, 366. 2 G, 5, 1, 243 Srt, 1; Su, 12, 43 f. 
3 $1, 24 (obv. 18 ff); $1, 25; G, 2, 36 ff. 
4 G, 6, xxiii, 102; Bt, 7, vol. 1/2, 246 f. 5 Suz, 8, 24 ff.; But, 145 $ım, 5. 
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their equal status. Thus the rivalry between the two great op- 
ponents came to an end and the frontier between the Egyptian and 
the Hittite spheres of influence was stabilized. The treaty, of 
which we possess both the Egyptian and the cuneiform versions,} 
makes no mention at all of territorial claims. This means that the 
border remained on the line which the conqueror Shuppiluliumash 
had established and which his successors had successfully de- 
fended. It implies the final renunciation of the traditional Egyp- 
tian claims to Syria. The conclusion of the treaty was accompanied 
by a cordial exchange of messages not only between the kings, but 
also between the queens;? the Egyptian crown prince also joined 
in the greetings. Abroad, the event was hailed as one of the 
greatest importance. The peace of the world seemed assured for a 
long time to come. 

During the following years a plan seems to have been con- 
ceived to arrange for a personal meeting between Khattushilish 
and Ramesses. One talked about a possible journey of the Hittite 
king to Palestine. Whether the plan was realized or not, it 
certainly testifies to a stability in the political situation such as had 
not existed for a long time. 

That it was a reality can be shown by the example of Amurru. 
The EE position of that country between the two con- 
testants furnishes us with an excellent measuring stick. Khattu- 
shilish reinstalled Bente-shina as local king, the same man whom 
Muwatallish had deposed; he also made him his son-in-law.5 We 
possess the explicit statement that Bente-shina proved himself 
worthy of the confidence lodged in him and remained loyal to the 
Khatti Land throughout his lifetime.® In other words, Ramesses II 
was never again able to encroach upon his territory. 

If the Egyptian sources try to give the impression that the 
pharaoh later won successes against the Hittites, it has no basis 
in fact. It is true that Khattushilish gave his daughter in marriage 
to Ramesses, an event which falls into the pharaoh's thirty-fourth 
year (c. 1271), i.e. thirty years after the battle of Qadesh.”? But 
this must not be construed as consequence of a new, revised peace 
forced upon Khattushilish after defeat. It only testifies to en- 
during good relations between the two powers; it was one of the 
numerous dynastic marriages that were frequently concluded— 
certainly for political reasons— during this period. 


1 $1, 23, 112 ff.; $11, 13; $ım, 15; G, 8, 199 ff. 
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We are ill-informed about the affairs of Asia Minor during this 
reign. In view of the almost normal restiveness of the Kaska 
people it is not surprising to hear of continuing conflicts with these 
mountaineers. Khattushilish, we are told, fought with them for 
fifteen years, and his son, as major-domo, for at least twelve years 
more.! Perhaps it was at that time when the treaty with the town 
Tiliura, of which we possess a fragment,” was concluded. 

In Arzawa Mashturish, the prince of the Shekha-River Land, 
became one of the king’s staunchest partisans.? A peculiar light is 
thrown upon the situation in the other western countries by the fact 
that the prince of Mira, shortly before the official peace with Egypt, 
could have asked the pharaoh to intervene in favour of Urkhi- 
Teshub.* It is not known whether and how Khattushilish reacted to 
this endeavour which, from his point of view, could not have been 
regarded otherwise than as treasonable; but we have no reason to 
doubt that he knew how todeal with it. His claim that he maintained 
the power of his predecessors must be taken as substantially true. 

Warfare in the Lukka lands is indicated by the miserable rem- 
nants of the annals of this reign. In Tattashsha, situated in the 
southern mountains, which during the Egyptian war of Muwatal- 
lish had served as an alternative capital, Khattushilish established 
a new ‘small’ kingdom; Inarash, a member of the royal family, 
was installed as its ruler.5 Upon his death it was transferred to 
Ulmi-Teshub and the treaty renewed with him.’ 

During the whole reign of Khattushilish, his consort Pudu- 
Kheba, whom he had married as prince when returning from the 
campaign against Egypt, played a prominent role in all important 
affairs, more so than any queen before her. Documents of state 
were usually made out in the name of both the king and the queen. 
Letters to Egypt, for instance, were written out in two copies, one 
to the pharaoh in the king’s name, the other to the pharaoh’s con- 
sort in that of the queen.® There must be some legal reason for this 
complicated procedure. That no documentation of the same kind 
exists for other queens is possibly due to an accident. 

The chronology of Khattushilish, like that of Muwatallish, de- 
pends mainly on Egyptian synchronisms. The peace treaty with 
Ramesses falls in the latter’s twenty-first year (i.e. 1284); thirteen 
years later (i.e. 1271) Khattushilish sent his daughter to the 
Egyptian court. He himself had reigned for some years when he 


1 G, 6, xix, 8, iii, 21 ff. 2 G, 6, xxi, 29 (untranslated). 
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succeeded in concluding the peace treaty; his reign—it was 
estimated above—had begun about 1286. At that time he would 
have been at least forty years old, for his mother, the wife of 
Murshilish, had died in that king’s ninth year, i.e. about 1326. 
Both Khattushilish and his son Tudkhaliash were contemporaries 
of Kadashman-Enlil of Babylon, to whom fifteen years are ascribed. 
Theson, still reigning when Tukulti-Ninurta became king in Ashur, 
cannot have assumed kingship over Khatti much later than Shal- 
maneser I didin Assyria. When he ascended the throne he had been 
an army leader for at least twelve years, i.e. he was then at least 
thirty years old. Being the son of Pudu-Kheba he might have 
been born in 1299 (the year after Qadesh) at the earliest. Con- 
sidering all circumstances 1265 B.c. seems a reasonable estimate 


for the death of Khattushilish. 


IV. THE LAST KINGS OF THE KHATTI LAND 


Tudkhaliash (IV), the son of Khattushilish and Pudu-Kheba, like 
his father, had begun his career as a ‘priest’!—in his case of the 
"Ishtar' (i.e. Shaushga) of Shamukha, his father's patroness. It 
seems that before becoming king he was known under the name 
of Khishmi-Sharruma.? 

The new king had to strain the resources of the empire to the 
utmost. Relations with Egypt were, as far as we can see, friendly 
during his lifetime. But the renascent Assyria caused new troubles 
to the Hittites. And in the west there was Ahhiyawa which was 
intent upon taking advantage of any sign of weakness on the part of 
the central power. The political problems of the times can be sensed 
when we consider the list of contemporaneous powers which is 
contained in a treaty made at this time with Amurru. It includes 
the names of Egypt, Ashur, Karduniash (i.e. Kassite Babylonia), 
and—erased again in the draft which is preserved— Ahhiyawa.? 

In the east, in Syria, Carchemish continued its role as the main 
Hittite centre. It was now Ini-Teshub, the son of Shakhurunu- 
wash, who represented the Great King here and acted in his name 
in all Syrian affairs. The sources at our disposal show him dealing 
with matters concerning Ugarit and Amurru, both vassals of 
Khatti. In Ugarit the former? decision to separate Shiyanni from 
Ugarit was confirmed by Tudkhaliash.5 

Ini-Teshub was instrumental in keeping interior peace when 

1 &i, 12, iv, 67 f. 2 §v, 8, 387 £.; $v, 12, 118 f. 
3 G, 6, XXII, I, iv, 1 #.; §1v, 13; $ıv, 12, 320 ff. 
4 See above, p. 125. 5 G, 7, 290 f. 
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two brothers revolted against Ammishtamru, the new king. They 
received the shares in their mother’s inheritance to which they 
were entitled and were sent (as refugees) to Alashiya (Cyprus).! 
Also marital complications among the vassals kept Ini-Teshub 
busy. There is above all the case of the Amurru princess, daughter 
of Bente-shina and married to Ammishtamru, who committed 
adultery, fled to her homeland, but finally on Hittite request had 
to be extradited, which might have meant death for her.? 

Amurru was likewise under the supervision of Ini-Teshub. 
But, of course, the treaty by which Shaushga-muwash (JSTAR- 
muwas) was recognized as king of the country was concluded in 
the name of Tudkhaliash himself. The fact alone that Amurru 
remained a Hittite vassal in spite of the international situation is 
worthy of note. The treaty of course envisaged the possibility of 
war against Egypt, and also against Ashur, but that was theoretical 
rather than real. 

With Ashur the relations of Tudkhaliash must indeed have 
been tense, to say the least. Although he was still alive under 
Tukulti-Ninurta I (1244—1208),* most of his reign must be as- 
sumed to be contemporary with that of Shalmaneser (1274-1245). 
The latter, like his father Adad-nirari, had become heavily en- 
gaged in Upper Mesopotamia. Apparently, domination over 
"Khanigalbat'—this is what they called the revived Mitanni 
state—almost assured when Wasashatta had been defeated,? had 
again slipped away from the Assyrians. The local king, another 
Shattuara, had to be vanquished anew by Shalmaneser and after 
his downfall the war was carried to the banks of the Euphrates.® 
Ini-Teshub of Carchemish had part in it.” It is not by chance 
either that the treaty with Amurru contains an interesting clause— 
not duplicated anywhere else—which prohibited commercial re- 
lations between Amurru and Ashur Its purpose patently was 
to cut off Ashur from the Mediterranean coast and thereby 
from access to world trade. The success of his defence of Upper 
Mesopotamia is attested by the fact that Tudkhaliash himself— 
certainly in defiance of Assyrian claams— adopted the title ‘king 
of the world’ (Sar kissati).® 

It has been remarked above that in the Amurru treaty of 
Tudkhaliash the name of the country Ahhiyawa had been secon- 
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darily struck from the list of the great nations of the period. This 
indicates that Ahhiyawa did not properly belong to them. Never- 
theless, it remains remarkable that a court historiographer, if only 
momentarily, could have thought of the king of Ahhiyawa as 
equal to the other Great Kings. Hittite kings and the military 
must have had reason to fear the man of Ahhiyawa. Indeed, he is 
mentioned as an enemy in the annals of Tudkhaliash.! His home 
was obviously in western Anatolia. The available evidence, frag- 
mentary as it is, allows the observation that at this time the interest 
of the Hittite kings in the affairs of Anatolia is clearly on the 
increase. 

In this connexion the raids of the Kaska people? eternally 
repeated routine, do not mean much. But great interest must be 
attached to the Arzawa war of Tudkhaliash. Its immediate 
cause was the defection of Kupanta-Inarash, the local king. The 
sources are rather fragmentary, but there is reason to suspect that 
once more the king of Ahhiyawa stands behind the revolt.? Tud- 
khaliash gives a long list of Arzawa districts which he says he 
vanquished,’ he adds a still longer list of towns in Assuwa.* 
Only in exceptional cases are they mentioned in other Hittite 
sources. This suggests that Tudkhaliash penetrated westward into 
regions which earlier kings had not reached. Did he do so in 
order to ferret out the king of Ahhiyawa? 

Another important event may be connected with this trend. As 
a continental power the Hittite Empire had never shown much 
concern about Alashiya (Cyprus), the island lying offshore in the 
north-eastern corner of the Mediterranean. But changes had 
come about which had enhanced the importance of the island 
significantly. Not only had it become the foremost source of 
copper, the metal basic for the civilizations of the Bronze Age; 
it had also developed into a focal point of civilization through 
which, by-passing the Hittites, ran the communications between 
the east and the west, from Egypt and Syria to the Aegean world. 
As long as this was only a trade route, the Hittites might have 
acquiesced. But as soon as it assumed political importance—and 
sooner or later this was inevitable—the Hittites had to intervene; 
otherwise they were in danger of being cut off from Syria. This 
stage was reached under Tudkhaliash. He therefore invaded 
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Alashiya— probably with the help of his Syrian vassals—and sub- 
jected the island by military victory to Hittite domination.t 

The fateful role played by the king of Ahhiyawa in the further 
development becomes abundantly clear through the so-called 
Madduwattash text.? This is the bill of indictment in which Mad- 
duwattash, prince of Zippashla-Khariyata (in north-western Ana- 
tolia), was accused of conspiracy with Attarshiyash, king of 
Ahhiya (Ahhiyawa) and of acts hostile to the Great King. The 
events recorded in the text begin in the reign of Tudkhaliash and 
continue into that of his son and successor Arnuwandash. Seen 
in the context of Hittite history it draws a vivid picture of the 
rise in the west of Anatolia of a strong anti-Hittite coalition. This 
coalition proceeded step by step to undermine Hittite authority. 
Slowly advancing toward the south-east it threatened the Empire 
with slow disintegration. 

Madduwattash had been driven from his country by Attarshi- 
yash of Ahhiyä; he had taken refuge with Tudkhaliash and had 
been reinstated by him. Later Madduwattash had tried to bring 
the Arzawa Land under his rule, but the local prince, Kupanta- 
Inarash, had thwarted such efforts. Again it had been the Great 
King's intervention which saved him, and also provided aid against 
renewed attacks on the part of Attarshiyash. Madduwattash, 
nevertheless, persisted in his independent policies. It was clearly 
his aim to unite the states of western Anatolia and to build up an 
alliance strong enough to defy the Great King. It may well be that 
the latter's campaign against Kupanta-Inarash of Arzawa? was 
intended to break up the dangerous coalition in the making. If so, 
it had the opposite effect; it brought about the reconciliation of the 
two enemies. From now on they acted in unison. 

'This was the state of affairs when Arnuwandash succeeded his 
father as Great King. The increasing tenseness of the situation 
becomes noticeable in the Syrian sources. Ibiranu of Ugarit, who 
had just ascended the throne of his father Ammishtamru, had to be 
reminded by the Hittite—probably Arnuwandash—that he was 
supposed to appear before his suzerain or at least to send an am- 
bassador.* Apparently he was in no great hurry either to fulfil the 
military obligations of a vassal.5 These are symptoms of beginning 
contempt for the overlord. 

The position of Arnuwandash soon grew worse. In his days the 
western alliance of Madduwattash with Ahhiyà and Arzawa took 
over Khapalla and finally Pitashsha; it was even able to ravage 
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Alashiya. A climax was reached when Madduwattash came to 
terms with Attarshiyash of Ahhiyä, his former adversary. Thus 
the whole west was now united against the central power. 

King of Assyriaat that time was Tukulti-Ninurta I (1244—1208), 
who naturally took advantage of the Hittite plight. Once more 
the Assyrians advanced to the Euphrates, and when Tukulti- 
Ninurta boasts! that he captured and deported thousands of 
‘Hittites’ from across the Euphrates to Assyria this is substantially 
true although he may have exaggerated their number. 

The Egyptian contemporary of Arnuwandash was Merneptah 
(1236-1223). The two sovereigns remained on good terms with 
each other. Even Egypt felt in these days an increasing pressure 
from the north-west. Therefore, it had an interest in keeping the 
Hittites, who formed a bulwark against the new enemies, as strong 
as possible. This seems the motivation behind his ‘generosity’ 
when, in his second year, he sent grain to the Hittites to alleviate 
a famine which plagued their land.? 

Arnuwandash died without offspring? after a reign which can- 
not have been very long. His younger brother Suppiluliamas 
(Shuppiluliumash II)? took over as the next in line? His name 
alone, harking back to the days when the Empire was founded, 
contained a programme. Certainly the new king must have bent 
every effort to master the menacing situation which he had to face. 

In Syria he was, as it had become a tradition, supported by the 
king of Carchemish. There exist fragments of a treaty which he 
concluded with Talmi-Teshub, the son of Ini-Teshub.® Ugarit 
remained a vassal of the Hittites until the very end. Talmi- 
Teshub corresponds in an official capacity with ‘Ammurapi of 
Ugarit, the last king of that town of whom we have records.’ 

Ugarit was probably the home port of the ships with which 
Shuppiluliumash conducted naval warfare off Alashiya. Eitherthe 
people of Alashiya had rebelled or they had been themselves 
overwhelmed by invaders who had come over the sea. However 
this may be, Shuppiluliumash was able to sink the Alashiyan fleet 
and to land on hostile soil. At any rate Alashiya remained in 
Hittite possession.? 

The Hittite king even seems to have undertaken a campaign in 
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Upper Mesopotamia,! perhaps to forestall Assyrian action. It is 
quite possible that Tukulti-Ninurta was still alive. His downfall 
came too late. The Hittites hardly profited by his murder and thé 
ensuing period of Assyrian weakness. Shuppiluliumash seems not 
to have been very successful either. Turbulent times lay ahead. 

The written sources peter out at this point and finally cease 
altogether. The archaeological evidence proves that a catastrophe 
overtook Anatolia and Syria. Wherever excavations have been 
made they indicate that the Hittite country was ravaged, its cities 
burned down. When civilization slowly rises again from the ruins, 
it is no longer Hittite and clearly bears new characteristics. 

The catastrophe can be dated to about 1200 B.c. The main fact 
cannot be denied, but all details are shrouded in mystery. Did 
Madduwattash and Attarshiyash contribute to the destruction of 
the mighty Empire which for the last two centuries had dominated 
the Near East? Were they themselves swept away in the disaster ? 
A firm answer cannot be given to these questions. But certainly 
the change was brought about, directly or indirectly, by the 
migrations which engulfed at that time the Aegean world and the 
eastern Mediterranean; they were stopped, with considerable 
difficulty at the very gates of Egypt. Whatthe Egyptian chronicler 
says about the countries attacked by these 'Peoples of the Sea', as 
he calls them, is true: "Not one stood before their hands from 
Khatti on. Qode, Carchemish, Arzawa and Alashiya were 
crushed.” It was the end of an epoch. 


V. HITTITE CIVILIZATION IN THE 
EMPIRE PERIOD 


The Empire period, from Shuppiluliumash to the catastrophe 
around 1200 B.c., saw the Hittites at the height of their political 
power. They ruled supreme over the Anatolian plateau from the 
western valleys to the headwaters of the Euphrates, and had ex- 
panded their domain to include Cilicia and Syria from the Taurus 
to the Lebanon. It is only natural that over all this territory a 
unified civilization developed which we call ' Hittite'. The term? 
has often been used in a loose way; it should be limited to the 
cultural phenomena of the period in question and its preliminary 
stages which reach back into the early centuries of the second 
millennium.* Specifically, it should not be extended without care- 
ful qualifications to the beginning of the first millennium. The 
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name ‘Hittites’ lingers on in northern Syria; however, the civiliza- 
tion of this late period, even though it contains some genuinely 
Hittite elements, should be kept apart. 

In this place no detailed description of Hittite civilization can 
be given. Only its most striking characteristics can be sketched. 
When doing so, it must be particularly emphasized that the 
Hittite civilization (applying the term in the restricted sense just 
defined) is the result of complicated historical processes. Its 
foundations are heterogeneous and are only now becoming gradu- 
ally clearer.! The ‘Khattians’, an eastern people of whose language 
we know a little, are only one element of many in this mixture. 
There may have been others in the east, and certainly also in the 
west and north-west of whom not even the names are known. 
Only archaeology bears witness of their existence. 

Over these ‘Asianic’ elements in the course of history a younger 
population was deposited, and it is they who appear to us as the 
real creators of the ‘Hittites’. They spoke languages that are 
either outright Indo-European or at least related to that linguistic 
group. We know from the epichorial texts ‘Palaic’, ‘Luwian’, and 
“Neshian’ (which is the language customarily called ‘ Hittite’). 

Finally, there are the Hurrians. Originally a people sui generis 
at home in easternmost Anatolia they had spread to Upper Meso- 
potamia where they had been influenced by the variant of Sumero- 
Akkadian civilization at home there. At the beginning of the 
Empire period they expanded into Anatolia? and contributed to 
its civilization. They imparted to it much of that flavour which 
makes it particularly ‘Hittite’. 

He who compares the Empire with the preceding periods 
realizes at once that significant changes have taken place in the 
meantime. They go deep and concern essential points. Above all 
the concepts of kingship and state? have assumed new aspects. 
The king is no longer the patriarch he had been in the old days. 
While he called himself just ‘king’, he now styles himself ‘my 
Sun’. The new title expresses a change in the king’s relationship 
to the divine world; he is on his way to being translated thither. 
The texts make him the deputy of the Storm-god, the country’s 
highest god; it is in his stead that he administers the Hittite realm. 
One has the impression that kingship has gathered into itself 
divine qualities on every side. Being the mediator between the 
gods and men, the one who has to see to it that the gods remain on 
the side of his people, the king is now subject to strict rules de- 
signed to assure his ritual purity.4 He also has become more of an 
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absolute monarch; it is taken for granted that his office is inherited 
by his descendants. In fact the idea of the royal dynasty gains 
central importance. 

When the king dies he himself ‘becomes god’; images are 
erected for him and he becomes the subject of a cult with sacrifices 
offered daily and festivals regularly celebrated. It is strange to 
observe that the role of the queen, although sacrifices are likewise 
due to her after death, preserves more archaic features. Queen- 
ship is still an office of its own with functions paralleling those of 
the king. It is inherited independently of kingship. 

As far as political organization! is concerned, the Hittite Em- 
pire has the appearance of aconfederacy. Its structure is feudalistic 
throughout, and the principles of feudalism are applied at every 
level. Already during the Old Kingdom tendencies leading to- 
ward feudalism were observable. These tendencies were streng- 
thened by the developments in the technique of warfare? which 
mark the middle of the millennium. The horse had been trained to 
draw a light chariot; horse and chariot together had a revolu- 
tionizing effect. Horses capable of drawing chariots had to be 
bred and trained, the training had to be continued so as to maintain 
efficiency. This is alsovalid for the men. A military caste developed, 
a veritable class of knights, which had to be made economically 
independent so that it could devote itself to its vocation. The 
crown (or state) achieved this by placing at their disposal sufficient 
tracts of land in the form of fiefs. The relationship between the 
king and those feoffed by him, their obligation to 'protect' him 
and his descendants (paAS-), becomes a feature of growing concern. 
The security of the dynasty and the permanence of the state, its 
ability to withstand its foes depended on this system. 

Feudalism soon determined the relationship of the king not only 
to the military, but also to his civilian officials, it became an instru- 
ment of politics. The governors of the provinces, by now ‘small’ 
local kings, swore oaths of allegiance and did homage to their 
overlord at regularly repeated times. Still further out, on the 
periphery of the Empire, there were the vassals who were bound 
to the Great King by treaties describing their duties: to send help 
in times of war, to pay tribute each year, to extradite refugees and 
fugitives and above all to renounce the right to conduct their own 
external policy. The Great King acted in their stead. Thus the 
concept of the isfiu/ ‘bond, obligation, treaty’ gains all-embracing 
significance for the structure of state and society. 

The changes described were forced upon the Hittites by the 
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progress of the times, ultimately by technical achievements which 
nobody could neglect, least of all those who aspired to a leading 
political role. Otherwise, conservatism is a most characteristic 
feature of Hittite civilization. Nowhere can it be better observed 
than in the religion.! Here it went so far that cults of the various 
ethnic layers amalgamated to form the ‘Hittite’ people were to be 
conducted in the time-honoured manner, including the use of the 
original and already half-forgotten languages. In spite of multi- 
farious origins syncretism is avoided; the old gods inherited from 
preceding periods are carefully kept apart, similar to one another 
as they may be. One can still recognize that animal worship lay 
behind certain gods who otherwise had long since acquired human 
appearance. The Storm-god was originally conceived in the form 
of a bull, and this idea still lives on in the ‘god on the bull’ in 
Roman times. There was a stag god, and a god of the hunt, to 
whom eagle and hare were sacred. 

The exception to this aversion from syncretism is the official 
cult of the Imperial dynasty as exemplified by the rock sanctuary 
of Yazilikaya, near the capital Khattusha (Bogazköy), and its 
reliefs. This requires a special explanation ;? it is provided by the 
(very likely) hypothesis that this dynasty was of Hurrian origin 
and inserted itself into Hittite history in a way the details of which 
are still unknown. The rocks of Yazilikaya form the open-air 
courtyard of a sanctuary; on its walls one sees a procession of 
deities, the goddesses coming from the right, the gods from the 
left. In the middle where both meet one recognizes the main gods 
of the Empire, the great Storm-god, the Sun-goddess (of Arinna) 
and their circle. The astonishing fact here to be stressed is this: 
to each figure its name is ascribed in so-called ‘Hittite’ hiero- 
glyphs, and the names so written are linguistically Hurrian names. 
The mixture well symbolizes the elements which, in the Empire 
period, had fused into what we call ' Hittite'. 

It is interesting to observe that the advanced stage of fusion 
represented at Yazilikaya is in striking disagreement with the 
state religion as visible in the great number of surviving texts. 
Yazilikaya is far ahead of them. Ordinarily the capital united in 
its temples the cults brought together from the various regions of 
Asia Minorand Syria. The gods resided there not only in the spirit, 
but we assume also in the body, namely in the form of images. 
Many ofthem had been broughthome by conquering kings. Native 
gods and the new conquered gods were worshipped in the capital 
according to their accustomed ritual which left nothing to chance. 
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Ceremonialism and ritualism are the basic religious attitudes; 
they deserve some additional remarks. At the back of them stands 
the fundamental notion of cultic purity. It has been observed 
before that such is essential in the relation of the king to the divine 
world. Violations of the canon of purity by contamination of any 
kind, corporeal as uncleanliness or spiritual as ‘sin’, were believed 
to cause the wrath of the gods, and thus were the reason for 
all human misery and suffering. It was the purpose of all 
cultic actions, for which the king was chiefly responsible, to 
keep the gods favourably inclined. On their regular and correct 
observance depended the well-being of state, king and common 
people. 

Unfavourable situations could be prevented from arising by 
divination. Portents had to be interpreted by experts, and omina 
consulted to recognize dangers that lay ahead. When the gods 
struck; omina made it possible to find out by systematic question- 
ing what was the reason for divine anger, what god was angry and 
how he could be pacified. 

Unfavourable situations when they did arise despite all caution 
and forbearance could be eliminated by magical means. Man 
could intervene by staging a magic ‘ritual’, and thus restore the 
purity required by the gods. The expert also knew how to foil 
malicious sorcery performed with the intention to do harm. 

Thus magic had a very wide range—so wide that even legis- 
lators had to deal with it. White magic, beneficial to him who 
performs it or has it performed for himself, is the business of an 
authorized expert, a priest or physician. Black magic which in- 
flicts harm on an enemy is no better than murder and must be 
punished accordingly. 

During the Empire period all regions of the Near East formed 
part of a power-system that embraced their world. This was first of 
all a political phenomenon. But the longer it lasted, and the more 
intimately it operated, the more it was bound to produce parallel 
intellectual phenomena. In the end these effects appear to the 
observing historian as more characteristic for these centuries of 
vivid cultural exchange than the resulting political balance. Within 
the limited world of those days an international consciousness 
developed which, despite armed conflict, united its parts, whether 
they were Mesopotamian, Egyptian or Hittite. 

Toa large degree the cuneiform system of writing! and the clay 
tablet on which it was inscribed served as a vehicle of this inter- 
nationalism. Mesopotamia had been its original home. With the 
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expansion of Sumero-Akkadian civilization it spread up to Syria 
and it is there that the ancestors of the Hittites must have picked 
it up. The reception of cuneiform must go back to a rather early 
period; it is certain that in the Old Kingdom Hittite scribes al- 
ready employed the art of writing. If most of the preserved tablets 
have been copied or produced during the Empire period, it is a 
mere accident. Even Egypt had learned scribes who could read 
and, if need be, write cuneiform and thereby communicate with 
their contemporaries in the north. 

Besides the cuneiform script borrowed from outside, the Hit- 
tites also possessed a native ‘hieroglyphic’ script. It has a long 
history too but does not play the international role which cunei- 
form played. A few monumental inscriptions of the Empire age, 
not sufficiently understood as yet, have come down to us from 
Anatolia; it was perhaps more widely used for writing documents 
of daily life on wood. It lived on in the stone inscriptions of post- 
Empire times, most of them found in the Taurus regions and in 
northern Syria. 

Their familiarity with cuneiform writing and the continuous 
connexions of scribal schools with Mesopotamian centres of 
learning enabled the Hittites to take part in the intellectual life of 
the times. To an appreciable degree the Hurrians of Upper Meso- 
potamia were the intermediators. In this way, for example, the 
Gilgamesh Epic became known in Anatolia. We possess not only 
Hittite but also Hurrian fragments of this literary work which can 
justly be called the greatest of the Ancient Near East. The Hur- 
rian source of the epic dealing with the generations of gods who 
succeeded each other in the domination of the world, and of the 
Kumarbi Epic, is obvious. Both these cycles of mythic tales are at 
home in a Hurrian milieu. 

Of greater importance for our evaluation of Hittite civilization 
under the Empire are those texts that are not borrowed, but 
rooted in a genuinely Hittite thought. The practices of religious 
life gave rise to a great number of ritual and ceremonial texts, not 
to forget the omina; the political customs produced rules and 
regulations, oaths and treaties. Most characteristic for the Empire 
are the annals of the kings. These too have their foundation in 
religious life: the kings had to report their achievements to the 
gods whom they represented on earth. These reports grew out 
of the annals of the Old Kingdom, but they assumed a definite 
literary style only under the Empire. The annals of the Empire can 
justly be claimed as the oldest examples of true historiography that 
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we possess. Events were here reported objectively for their own 
sake; but at the same time situations resulting from the inter- 
dependence of various individual facts were artfully described. 
The author, so to speak, views them in a higher perspective from 
outside. Fateful complications were followed up to their final 
dénouement with a definite feeling for the dramatic. A historical 
style was here created which was later continued and developed 
by the Assyrians. But there are essential differences: Hittite 
annals have a quality of realism which is lost in Assyrian historical 
writing. They impress us by their unspoiled vitality, which tends 
to petrify into patterns and clichés later on. 

The political greatness of the Hittites, who after all in the 
Empire period were world leaders for two centuries, must, one 
should suspect, have its counterpart in the field of art. Their in- 
dividuality and originality in architecture! is apparent in all the 
remnants that have survived. Hittite temples and Hittite palaces 
would plainly be impossible in any other part of the ancient world; 
they exhibit characteristics which are specifically Hittite. The 
foundations of their walls are formed by gigantic blocks which are 
sometimes adorned with reliefs. Large windows in the outer walls, 
beginning immediately above the foundations blocks, are particu- 
larly striking. They open up the buildings toward the outside so 
that the inner courtyard does not play the centralizing role which 
it plays in other provinces of the Near East. It now keeps loosely 
together various groups of rooms which surround it. The house 
does not have the castle-like aspects it has elsewhere. 

The acropolis of Boğazköy (Büyükkale) as it existed during 
the Empire was a rather impressive group of buildings within the 
protective ring of fortifications which made skilful use of the 
natural strength of the location. From the gate a road led upward 
across open spaces toward and into the public buildings and the 
residence of the Great King. Behind it and in its substructures 
were hidden the storerooms and magazines without which the 
administration of a great empire cannot function. 

What is left of the representative art of the Hittites? is inti- 
mately connected with architecture. There are the sculptures still 
to be seen on the gates of Boğazköy and Hüyük. There is the 
sanctuary of Iflatun-Pinar. Among the so-called ‘rock-sculptures’, 
some like those of Gavur-kalesi belonged to a fortress; those, for 
example, of Yazilikaya near Bogazköy toa sanctuary. It would be 
rash, however, to generalize thus. Let us not forget that—to judge 
by the texts—many works of art, especially the movable ones, 


1 $v, 16. ? &v, 15; §v, 35 $v, I; §v, 2. 
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must have perished. Only few examples, like statuettes, seals? 
and other small pieces escaped destruction. The remnants left 
give a very inadequate idea of Hittite art, but they justify the 
statement that it indeed had an individual quality which was 
worthy of a great nation. 

The reliefs which have been recovered excel by soft round 
modelling, in many cases they become half plastic. They display 
a forceful monumental style which does not have its equal else- 
where in the Ancient Near East. 

In the discussion of Hittite art the problem of its origins has 
been too much in the foreground of interest. Admittedly this is 
important, but it should not be allowed, by over-emphasis on 
terminology, to deny the existence of a genuine Hittite art com- 
mensurate with the grandeur of the Empire. We may say that a 
great art was here in the making, that it did not reach the limits of 
its potentialities, that its growth was broken off before it became 
fully mature. Fate interrupted a development full of promise when 
the catastrophe of 1200 swept the Hittites and their Empire 
away. 


1 See, for example, Bittel, K., Boğazköy, um (1957), pls. 23 #.; Alp, Sedat, in 
Anatolia, 6 (1961/2), 217 ff. 

2 §v, 7; Sv, 11; also Beran, Th. and Otten, H., in M.D.O.G. 86 (1953), 87 
(1955), 89 (1957), 91 (1958), 93 (1962), passim. 
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